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The Faétory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you : 


Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 

School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 

the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 

qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 

tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 
and Auditorium. 





Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 

highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating Company 
General Offces—10 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 
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7 LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS = 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. and PRIMARY PLANS | 


We Pay All Postage On Our Supplies | gx em 
READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER YY ’ 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with ene of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers $1.00 
prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | ye $2.00 
needs of primary and rural teachers. Normal Instructor— Primary Plans. .$2.00 
The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, 1 3 51.50 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Edecaticn, 52 weeks... .33.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade $2.00 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .% 
is free with a purchase of supplies Seeley’ s Question Book. 
amounting to not less than $10.00. How to. Teach the 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: ee mary Grades... 
Hughes’ Common_ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, . Pathfinder, 1 y $l. ‘00 
Branches in a Nutshell, size 5x8 inches l UD MESMEG) School Arts 
paper, 96 pages lc TEL CL Ra | atta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed., 1 yr. $2. .00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c [ESte Calan 96 pages, paper......30 PAMEAAReWae! National Geographic, | yr..$3.50 Child Life 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, l5c N 12 Borders to color....10c Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL 50 Drawings, asstd.....20c American “Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Mucwes 16 Eskimo Drawings. . ~ LEveryday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set. . 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c nia> 16 Circus Drawings. ee ; Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .% 
30 New Sewing Cards.. 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright.. $2.00 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings... Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15¢ 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, - Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set State 
16 Birds to Color.....15¢ 8 Animal Drawings if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk _ Paper, Paste, Crayons _ __ Printed Weaving Mats 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25¢; 2 doz., 45c: gross Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, hall-inch slits, 
Dennison’s Letter Wax, any color, 6 Sticks. ... 9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% lb. 59c printed on thick paper, to 
Dennison’s Letter Wax Seal, any Fancy White Drawing Paper, lb. 24c; rm. ‘Ox 12, be cut out; 15 mats.....1¢ 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe; Butterfly, Nursery, wt. 10 Ibs. $2.25; rm. 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs . ‘“° $1.12 Mats, Cut-Out 
Animals, Birds, Flowers, 10 ft. x 20 in., ea., 25¢ Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. I4c; ‘oe. aaa, Size 8x8 























i Construction 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1. 60 _5 Ibs, 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% 33¢ Paper, assorted colors, hallf- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, inch slits. all cut out and 
2 Ibs. 46c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26¢ oon Ty one ave, 20 mats, 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c with weavers 30 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 500 Extra Weavers, like 
18x24, assorted colors, ——— 2 pounds... .44c with Cutout Mats 18¢ 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12 - 7 ° — 
Tough vt hite Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 ge 4 Ibs.....9lc Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. . .25c 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8%xl11, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 
sheets, 4 Ibs. 99c. nar air paper, Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
size 8'%x11, 500 sheets, 4 It : tes out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85c 
: Best Theme Pa yer, size 8x101%4, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.55 Paper Fasteners, brass, round heads, per 100, 
Blackboard Stencils Beginners Pepar. wide ruling, 7x8%4, ream... .69c Y% in., 13c; % in., 17c; % in., 21c; 1 in., 25c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10%, ream...52c Pin Head F asteners, brass, 4 in., 200 for....18c 
Pumpkin; Tulip; Birds; Flowers; Fruit; Chicks; Oak Tag, “7 quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12...4lc 16 Common Birds in Colors, with description 
Ship; Overall Boys; Flag; Bunting; Pussy Willow; (:rayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “‘Blendwell,” and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9.......25c¢ 
Soldiers; Butterflies; Blue Birds; Apple Blossoms, 200d wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes 48c BLUNT POINT SCISSORS, 
New Cuitp Lire Catenpar Srencits, 22x34. Set Pastello, 8 colors, dozen _ = ea anciearairite 99¢ 4% in., per dozen, $1.25 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for...30c <jluey Paste, % pt., ae; 43c Sharp Boints, nickel, 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each, 12c; Sunbonnet Babies: deal Paste Flour, | Ib. , _ per dozen 
Rollof Honor; Welcome: Hen&C hicks; Evangeline Latta’s Economy Paste, "y i ae 7 inch, nickel, 
oan Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. . : pint, 2 Ibs.,. Bc; quart, + Ib: or Bradley’ s Straight ‘Eiee Cut- Outs 
phabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, Vills 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of ea.; Flowers; Birds; IS; in., wt. 7 lbs., per ream.. 3 Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo mea 
Eskimo; Brownie: Animals: Fruit, 10 for...12¢ Carbon Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; be Arabian Village; African Village b Pilgrim Vi “Pe 
~“— Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24 25 meee, Viae: l “~— a oor. Cit ct 
ontinent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size : other Goose ir ile ‘ e Circus; 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, Latta’ Ss Duptenter Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35c 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each. ac omplete with guy Ah i 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 38 55 sponee, ink od instruc ce Halle ; Popular Pictures 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for — tions, size 7x10, price ey HAND COLORED, size 16x20. 
Blue Stamping Powder, % pound b $2.10; size 914x124, f Washington; End of Day; Old 
GOOD NICKEL CALL Bei price $3.15. Pint refill, fq = Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can't 
diameter 3%4 inches..... Oc 98c; quart, $1.90. Hekto- Lt You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, ee graph paper, 500 sheets, PP" of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
On Time, 100 for 10c 84x11, 5 Ibs., $1.15. ] - of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright Hek. Ink, Black or Vio- il : ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00. 
T cates’. 10 inches high 25c¢ let, 4 oz. bottle, 35c. —— s “wy A nag h. ash- 
oy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c . . ington and Lincoln, 10x20, ea, 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the four Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles ie eres | 
weeks plan, 180 names........15¢ No. 1, per Ib., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, 9lc; 50 Popular Pictures, 2'4x3, 20c 
The six weeks semester plan.. loc iz AC No.’ 4, 88c : No. 5. B4c: i =" 21: - 7; ’ ~ ere eS ards asstd, 8c 
oa " Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound... GE St Ve TRONS, ss 
Printed Outline Maps ma} Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound 8 United States Flags 
A _ States; Any Continent; #@ fm} long Brown Pine Needles, per pound.. Fast Color, cotton, 3x5 ft., $2.00: 588 {t...$3.50 
i- in i aan « to Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen . Wool Bunting, 3x5’, $3.25: 4x6", $4.50; 5x8", $6.25 
raphy. Order them “assorted 7 Modeling Clay—Plastine poreten, Flags. any country, IIxI8!, 15¢; dz. $1.50 
otherwise, 81x11 inches, 50 for 35c; Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45c (aPer Ein Flags, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz... .25¢ 
100 for Cc Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- SPECIAL | Entertainment Books 
World or United States, x17, 20 for 25c. ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib., 33¢ DAYS } 


} : } Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c 
United States =? chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c, Plastine; bright colors as above, PRIMARY All the Holidays. . . 40c 


_ fp Maem i; . on State lines, 70c. Booklets and Booklet Covers GRADES Dialogues for District Schools. . .35¢ 
arge iVvSsIOloOgy aw 4 > e . ° - ° 
COPING SAW Coe = Gift Booklets for Closing Day, each 8c; doz.. .90¢ rps: vg By AE Leg 40. 
6-inch blades, 3 postpaid Booklet Covers punched with 24 sheet filler and Nine g saath laws ee geet 
for. $1.00: 12 fc $3.50 cord, size 6x9, each I3c; size 9x12, each 18c; 75 . . ct a SP tins 
_ ( ase $3. name color, state side or end open. 42 Paper Cutting Designs. . . 18c 
16 Coping Saw I atterns to aie 12 Calendars to Color......10« 
__trace actual size. Gummed Devices Mother Goose Silhouettes... .25¢ 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole, Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats: Santa; Cut Out Book.. . 60 
Tube Mending Glue....... Turkeys: Holly: Flowers: Pilgrims; Poster Patterns, Nos. 1, 2,ea. 60c 
16 Manual Training Exe Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial....25c 
| Thirtec _ .. i] | it Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes 5 Latta’s 8 Borders to Color...20c 
n e 0 “t > d arge ing as > C 
i ee Ta School Globes 4 Latge Drawings to Coloi assorted... 30 
cardboard construction...20c |! Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $12.20 Webster’s New Dictionaries 
6 Loom Patterns to trace.. gee ay Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 lIbs.....$8.50 Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 lbs. ..$5.00 
Primary Handwork, by Dob bs. . ‘$1 20 1 Stationary Meridian, wt. New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs...$16.00 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 12 in. Full Mounted Meridian, $12 Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs., $7.50 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener........$1.00 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Ibs Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 lbs., $8.00 


Remember—We Pay All Postage in the United States 


Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
a men y Order J S L A A Inc Order nae 7th Avenue, HUNTINGTON, WEST VA 
r Draft If Possible ows ’ ¢9 Nearest Place (West 18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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R dations for the 
Perry Pictures 


“I think your pictures the best I 
have ever seen and every home and 
school should have a collection of 
them.” 

“T am using the Perry Pictures in 
work with children and , find them 
splendid for this purpose.” 


Hang at least Two Beautiful Pictures on the Walls of your School- 
room this Month. We can send you two choice pictures, each 
on paper 22x28, for $2.00ferthetwo We suggest “The Mill,”’ 
be Galahad,”’ “Can’ t You Talk?” “‘Spring”’ by Corot, “Saved” 

Landseer—any two, or the five for $5. Any five on this page, $5 


The Perr Pictures 


Pictures give in glances what volumes of words fail to convey: 


Recommendations for the 
Perry Pictures 
“T have used them a great deal in 
my school work and have never found 
their equal.” 
“‘We have enjoyed your pictures in 
our school work for several years and 
still find use for new ones.” 








Spring Cera 


The Angelus Milla 
Well known and always popular 


The Shepherdess Lerolle 
One of the best subjects 





Feeding Her Birds Milla 
Be sure to order this artotype 
for framing. $1.25; 2 fer $2.00 











PLAN TO USE THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK 
In the Fall of 1924 


OU are planning now for your Fall school work 

and will, as heretofore, find many uses for THE 
PERRY PICTURES. Our latest Catalogue should 
be in your hands now. If you have never used The 
Perry Pictures, this Catalogue will be a revelation 
to you. In more than a quarter of a century, this 
Catalogue has grown from just two reproductions 
to a collection representing the greatest paintings in 
the world, more than 2250 subjects. 





Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art subjects, or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or 25 for Children, all different. Size, 544x 


8. Or for any five 10x12 size shown here except the 
“Blue Boy.” 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 534x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
2250 subjects are listed in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Also called ‘‘Dodson’s Nature Pictures”’ 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 
“The most helpful aids to nature study that have 
ever been published.” 

A welcome relief from school routine work. Send 75 
cents’today for 25 pictures of common birds with a 
very brief description of each. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Reproductions of real artistic merit. Size, 22x28 
inches, including the margin. 150 subjects. 
$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; 
$1.25 tor one. Postpaid. 

Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln. 

All these pictures Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 

“The Mill,” “Spring” by Corot, “Sir Galahad” and 
“Can’t You Talk ?” are especially popular. 








Send 15 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


containing 64 pages and 1600 miniature illustrations: 
sculpture, historical, geographical, religious, natural 
history, etc. Included in the catalogue are four 
specimen PERRY PICTURES and 54 pictures about 
144x244. Send coin or stamps. 





Recommendation: 

“The pictures are wonder- 
ful for the small cost and their 
aid in teaching the children 
appreciation of art is inval- 
uable.” 





Where Words Fail 
Perry Pictures Express 











The Ausra Guido Reni 


rryPictares © sox | MALDEN,MASS. 





Sir Galahad Watts 





Blue Boy Gainsborough 





“Can’t Yo1 Talk ?” Holmss | 


The children will like this picture—and 
even better if hand colored. 





The Mill Ruysdaet 





Recommendation: 

“T have used your pictures 
in teaching for several years 
and am always well satisfied 
with them.” 





Perry Pictur es Arouse Interest 
Bring Understanding 
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Send for this 
free book 


Mail the coupon 
now for the free 
booklet, ‘‘Glacier 
National Park.’’ 
Complete in- 
formation, fully 
illustrated, maps 


CAs it was in the beginning 


Up where the Rockies surge and toss in the wildest confusion 
of beauty on the continent lies Glacier National Park—pri- 
meval, unchanged, unspoiled. 

Come to it this summer. Ride its switchback trails, ex- 
plore its glaciers. Surrender yourself to the clean, strong spell 
of the mountains. Come to Glacier and refresh your soul! 

On your way home, remain as long as you wish in the fas- 
cinating Colorado Playland. Your Burlington-Glacier tour 
takes you to Colorado as a regular part of the trip and with- 
out extra rail cost. 

It also takes you past the gates of Yellowstone National 
Park. For a nominal sum you can stop off and make the 
tour of this Land of Wonder. Farther south you can also, 
on your way to Colorado, visit Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park at slight extra cost. 

All this the Burlington makes possible—on one ticket. 
Know the thrill of this “great circle” tour this summer! 


de 


4 











The National Park Line 


The Burlington gives you supreme 
travel comfort every mile of your 
journey. It provides a service that 
anticipates your every travel wish. 

Special Summer Tourist fares— 
the low cost of the trip will surprise 
you. Your local agent can give you 
details. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 35-C, Chicago 
Please send me the free book, “Glacier 
National Park.”’ 





#y Name_- 2 __ — ise ~ % 


Address. ei te NG 


THE BURLINGTON MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE 
CITY. TICKETS TO OR THROUGH THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 
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and Their Class-room Uses 


The list is long and distinguished, with 
a widely varied application to class- 
room needs. By way of reminder: 
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“Crayola” Crayon, universally the child’s choice, 
does everything that any wax crayon aims to 
do, but does it better. Has the widest color- 
range—46 colors, including the Munsell hues. 
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junior high schools as well as high schools. 


(9g “Artista” Water Color, in hard cakes and semi- »€ 

a7 mj} $‘™oist pans, raises the class-room standards NY 

ea | without effort by virtue of its quality. 3 

bf 4! LAY 

C4 | “Perma” Pressed Crayon is the ideal design ¢ 

NYAi and color medium for intermediate grades and A. 
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“Durel” Pressed Crayon, for tones in flat com- 
positions and in combination with other me- 
diums, such as pen and colored inks. 
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“Spectra” Pastel Crayon, for misty softness, 
like summer clouds and autumn haze. 
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Lecturers’ Cclored Squares, the ideal attention 
med‘um for the teacher. One stroke and the 
boy in the back seat is with you. 
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Samples and color charts on request 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street : New York 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 
8 days $90.00—9 days $96.00 and up 


Including All Expenses. Longer Tours in Proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 


Golf, (Two 18-Hole Courses), 
Tennis, Motor Boating, 
Sailing, Bathing 


No Passports Required 


Sailings Twice Weekly 

Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 

Burning Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. “Fort George’’ 
S. S. ‘Fort Victoria’”’ 


Canadian !2Das 
TUISCS abeEseé 


5 Yachting Cruises Via Palatial Twin-screw 


S. S. ‘““FORT HAMILTON”’ 


Sailing from New York, July 5-19, August 2-16-30 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec 
Magnificent Scenery, smooth water, cool weather. 
Orchestra for Dancing 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
























When classes are over 


—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition 
—the foremost event of its kind 
ever held in England. See 
Europe’s marvelous art treasures, 
her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. 
Gain the breadth of vision that 
only travel gives. The champions 
of the British turf will race at 
Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 
set new fashions. Paris will enter- 
tain you with sparkling gayeties. 
The joy of travel—days and nights 
on the broad Atlantic. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange 
rates are favorable—living expenses 
abroad are low. Second cabin accom- 
modations on our great ships start at 
$125—spacious decks — attractive 
public rooms—fine food and splendid 
service. Interesting, cultured com- 
panions. The cabin ships, also,— 
jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete-~in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adaptability to 
your vacation budget. Sailings to five 
European countries. 


Ask for a copy of “When 
It Happens in Europe”, 
which tells just when 
and where the interest- 
ing events of the Euro- 
pean season take place. 
Also “Your Trip to 
Europe” and “Comfort 
in Second Class”. 












MAJESTIC 
World’s Largest Ship 








Jpwure Stan Lixery 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
84 State Street, Boston, the company’s offices 
elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 
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The June Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





BeTTY BLUe LOST HER HOLIDAY SHOP, 
WHAT CAN LITTLE BeTTY U0? 
Give HER ANOTHER TO MATCH THe OTHER 
AND THEN SHE MAY WALK. IN. maria 
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DIRECTIONS. 
CUT BeTTY OUT AND FASTEN 


a ARM ON A WITH PAPCR Cian 
a silk 
DOBeCenNeCTT. 
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A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading 
in the Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, but which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented 


By Frank E. Partin 
Superintendens of the Schools of Chelsea, Massachusetts 





Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 

















LENNES WORK, DRILL 
AND TEST SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC 








: HESE Sheets provide all the 


supplementary material needed 
in each of your Arithmetic 
Classes for a full year. 


This material contains 16 Competitive 
Tests for Grades II and III, and 33 Stan- 
dardized and Competitive Tests for Grades 
IV-VIII, These Tests cover all the funda- 
mental operations. 

Simple Record Cards are provided upon 
which the results of the Tests are recorded. 
The record enables the teacher to diagnose 
the weakness and apply the remedy during 
the school year—rather than waiting until 
the final examination. 

These Sheets furnish the drill necessary to 
secure permanent retention of number com- 
binations. The control of practice and drill 
as related to “‘the curve of forgetting” is 
exceedingly important. 

LENNES WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
SHEETS enable you to check on individual 
and class progress. 





Write for 
Sample 
Sheets 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















STORY HOUR READERS 
REVISED 


HE teaching method employed in the Story 

Hour Readers is primarily a content method 
and makes use of the child’s interest in a story as 
a motive in learning to read. The value of this 
method has been definitely established during the 
several years these readers have been used in 
schools. The phonetic work in the Primer and 
Book One makes possible the use of a large read- 
ing vocabulary in Book Two. 


' One of the very great merits of Story Hour 
Readers Revised is the very gradual progression 
of the selections. Throughout the books there is 
a steady development in difficulty and range of 
vocabulary; in complexity of sentence structure; 
in complication of plot, incident, and dramatic 
construction; and in demand for sustained atten- 
tion. In every respect the gradation has been 
worked out with the greatest care. 


, From first to last, the reading material makes 
use only of concrete ideas and definite words 
which give clear images. It avoids long descrip- 
tions. The incidents are sharply defined and 
logically arranged, resulting in distinct impressions 
on the child’s mind. By this method children 
acquire facility in reading for content. 
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Some Questions Raised by the Project Method 
V_ Citizenship and the Project Method 


Sara E. Chase 


Principal, Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


What is good citizenship? 

Good citizenship is a right attitude in regard to civic 
relations. It requires recognition of one’s obligations to 
one’s neighbors and demands the establishment of habits 
of meeting those obligations intelligently. It is a matter 
of everyday living. 

Each community is made up of young and old, of good 
and bad, of strong and weak, of wise and foolish, and of 
native-born and foreign-born. No one of these can live 
unto himself alone, each one is dependent on others. One 
may bring happiness to many and another may cause 
suffering to cometojustasmany. The health of all may be 
threatened by a few and the comfort of all may be increased 
by the work of one or two. 

Every good citizen in the community recognizes his 
obligations to his neighbors, and through established habits 
meets these obligations intelligently. He works with 
others to secure the health, well-being, freedom and security 
of all in the community. He sees that his community is 
dependent upon other communities and that common 
interests unite all the communities of the world. 


What are the charcteristics of a good citizen? 

He is kind to all. 

He is truthful in all matters. 

He has a habit of saving intelligently. 

He desires a healthy body and he takes care of his 
body. 

He appreciates beauty. 


He knows how to do some work well. 

He can do independent thinking and he can see both sides 
of a question. 

He has an intelligent interest in the affairs of government. 

He respects laws. 

He appreciates his rights and privileges and realizes his 
duties and obligations. 

He has the knowledge required by the affairs of life and 
he knows how to use this knowledge intelligently. 

He can recognize a good leader and he is willing to 
follow one. 

He knows what to do with his leisure time 


What is the responsibility of the public school in regard 
to training for citizenship? 

Citizenship cannot be taught, for you cannot teach a 
matter of spirit. The task is one of developing in the 
children a right attitude of mind in regard to civic relations. 

If a good adult citizen must recognize his obligations to 
his neighbors and have habits of meeting these obligations, 
the schools are responsible for doing all in their power to 
lead their small citizens to recognize their obligations to 
their fellows of the classrooms and the playgrounds. 

To prepare these children for meeting their future civic 
obligations intelligently, the schools must give them power 
to judge values, to think, to feel, and to act in their present 
civic life. The schools must educate these children in 
citizenship that they may be prepared for citizenship. 
Every hour of the day offers opportunities for this work. 
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It is not something for the civic period to accomplish by 
discussion. We all learn to do by doing. If the schools 
are to realize this aim, they must begin the work when the 
children enter school and they must continue it as long as 
they remain in school. 


How does the project method help to develop the qualities 
of good citizenship? 


It encourages and helps children to carry out purposes 
that interest them. It weighs these purposes to determine 
the opportunities offered for growth in knowledge, power, 
attitude, or skill; and it checks, changes, guides, or suggests 
to increase this growth. 

It uses the child’s natural desire to do and to work with 
others. 

It helps the children plan ways and means for the accom- 
plishment of their purposes. 

It causes them to judge their executed plans by the satis- 
faction found in the results. 

It allows children to learn through mistakes. 

It uses interest to hold attention and satisfaction to fix 
learning. 

It develops a sense of responsibility through sharing 
responsibility for the success of an undertaking. 

It offers many opportunities for the children to work 
together for a common end. 

It presents needs for self-reliance and through practice 
increases self-reliance. 

It allows public opinion to play the part it plays in life. 

It brings about a give-and-take. It promotes fair play. 

It shows the advantages of good leadership and develops 
the willingness to follow such leadership. 

It develops skill and intelligence in the use of tools, 
materials and books. 

It gives meaning to the tool subjects and increases the 
power to use them intelligently. 

It cultivates a scientific attitude. 

It demonstrates the advantages for oganization of mate- 
rials, plans and work. 

It makes the teacher one of the group—a guide, not a 
dictator. 

It promotes independent thinking. 

It cultivates the power to gather information for a 
purpose. 

It creates a willingness to hear both sides of a question 
and shows the advantages of a variety of sources. 

It leads the children to acquire knowledge through situ- 
ations that require it and gives practice in the use of this 
knowledge. 


What contributions do the several subjects of the curricu- 
lum make to the development of citizenship? 


The project method presents subject matter organized 
by a purpose. This purpose gives meaning to the facts 
and so makes them usable for new purposes. 

Some of the subject matter furnishes tools needed in the 
affairs of everyday life, some of it helps in the formation of 
ideas and ideals. The project method aims to present the 
subject matter in such a way that power to use the tools 
will be developed and that habits of acting in accordance 
with standards of right and wrong will be established. 

Subject matter helps in the development of good citizen- 
ship just to the extent that it influences action. Each 
subject of the curriculum makes its particular contribution. 

History helps us understand present conditions through 
the past. It makes us more fully realize the contributions 
that have been made to the world by past generations. It 
helps us to better understand and appreciate our world 
neighbors. It influences our social ideals and attitudes. 

Geography helps to satisfy a curiosity about the world 
around us. It brings an appreciation of our resources and 
a feeling of responsibility in regard to their conservation. 
It increases our interest in world affairs. It shows us the 
interdependence of nations and presents the people of other 
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lands as our world neighbors. It leads us to rate more 
highly work and workers. 

Literature furnishes backgrounds that add interest and 
insight to history and geography. It helps us to see and 
understand ourselves. It takes a large place in the forming 
of our ideals. It makes us more sympathetic toward others. 
It gives us one of our most valuable interests for leisure 
time. 

Hygiene shows us the advantages in healthy bodies and 
aims to develop habits of earing for the body. It presents 
the health obligations due our neighbors. It arouses an 
interest in sports and games. 

Music shows the possibilities of enjoyment in music and 
develops a preference for good music. It inspires and 
satisfies a desire for expression. 

Drawing helps us to see and better appreciate lines, 
colors, balance and harmony. It presents some of the 
principles of design and gives some opportunities to apply 
these principles in work that is related to school or home 
life. Directly and indirectly it tries to develop an apprecia- 
tion of beauty to increase our capacity for enjoyment. 

Nature study interests us in the world of nature about 
us and helps us to understand the things we see going on 
in this world. It satisfies a desire to know the what and 
why and how of things. 

Nature study, drawing and music are valuable as interests 
for leisure time. 

Arithmetic gives us power to make intelligent and accu- 
rate use of numbers in our everyday life. 

Composition enables us to speak and write simply and 
clearly in an effective way. 

Spelling prepares us to spell correctly those words that 
we shall probably need to use in written composition. 





A Child’s Thoughts of the Flag 


Emma Florence Bush, Massachusetts 


I love to see my country’s flag 
Above the schoolhouse wave. 

I love its crimson stripes, its stars, 
It makes me feel so brave 

To see it floating in the sky, 
I’ll its defender be, 

Wherever it may float, or fly, 
O’er country, land or sea. 


I love to see my country’s flag, 
Wherever it may wave. 

I love to think of noble men, 
The bravest of the brave, 

Who kept its colors waving high 
O’er city, town or sea, 

Who gave their lives that it might float 
And stand for Liberty. 


I love to know my country’s flag 
Has always floated free, 

That it twice sent invaders home, 
Across the deep, blue sea. 

That it has helped weak nations win 
Their cause when just and right, 
And gathered poor and friendless in, 

And ne’er abused its might. 


I’ll always love my country’s flag 
Wherever I may be, 

Whether at home I see its folds, 
Or far across the sea, 

In foreign lands salute my flag, 
I’m glad it waves on high, 

And while of this I’ll never brag, 
For it, I’ll live and die. 
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“Our Flag” 


Susie C. PEABODY *Cuas. E. Boyp 








Our flag shouldbe dear to me and yOu, With its red and white and 
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be Wherever I go, whate’er I see, I’ll stand by the flag my whole life through; 

4 I’m as proud and glad as I can be. For America, my country, too; 

- When I see the flag, when I see the flag, The red, white and blue, the red, white and blue, 
f When I see the flag I love so well, Yes, the red and white and blue for me, 

: And its story of our country tell. We salute these glorious colors three. 


’ 


SPOKEN: “I ; ledge allegiance to the flag of the United States,” etc. 


The above spirited song is a splendid one for any patriotic occasion and leads to a fine finish by the class giving the salute to the flag. 
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A Simplified Course in Ethics 


Gladys Morrison, Kansas 


ERY often ethics is a subject that is neglected in the 
school, or it is given in ahaphazard way. Ethical 
training in the right sense should be classed as one of 

the important subjects. 

The earnest teacher has a big responsibility and a large 
field in which to work. The teacher must have a far-seeing 
vision, for she is not dealing with the present, but the 
future. The children in her care are to be the future 
citizens, and American standards of citizenship will be 
molded by these same children. 

Often through carelessness and indifference, these things 
are neglected in the home; therefore, it is the duty of the 
school to teach them with the other subjects. 

The teacher is a living example of her teaching, and 
children will unconsciously imitate her. So it is important 
that she live and practise the principles that she teaches. 

This course of ethics was revised and made to fit the 
needs of our own school and room. It was a project carried 
on in the second grade and was language correlated with 
reading, spelling, history, hygiene, art and construction. 

For unity and coherence, I have made the following 
divisions: 


‘ Obedience 
Punctuality 
Truthfulness 

Health 

Habits of Health 
Manners 

Patriotism and Civics 
Religion 


oOnNoorhwhd 


The first days of school we began the project with a 
conversation lesson on obedience to parents and teachers. 
We decided to practice this at school. Punctuality in 
school work was carried on in the same way. 

Truthfulness was the next important step. Tattling 
was considered a bad habit. We discussed the difference 
between tattling and telling things at the right time. The 
children gave impromptu examples to illustrate the point. 

Honesty was developed in this way. The teacher read 
the story about “Abraham Lincoln and the Cents.” The 
children then talked about it and a few told the story. 
Dramatization was the next step. Some had experiences 
of their own, which they told to illustrate the point. 

Purity of speech was a campaign against swearing and 
slang. We made a conversation lesson of this, but did not 
dwell very long upon this phase. 


Health was the next important step and we developed 
it in this way: 


Cleanliness 


Each child had a néw desk. Children never thought 
of writing on the walls at home nor throwing paper on the 
floor. We created pride in the fact that this was to be 
their home for the next nine months and it was to be taken 
care of as such. 

4%. Likewise they were to care for school property on the 
grounds. 

Personal cleanliness was considered as next important. 

We discussed washing the hands, face, neck and ears, 
etc. Pictures cut from magazine covers were mounted and 
studied by the class. 

A five-minute drill was given every morning, in which the 
teacher inspected the children’s hands, faces and _ nails. 
The pupils with the cleanest hands or faces were allowed 
to pass among the other children and show them. 

Cho-Cho, the Health Clown, had been in our town a 
few years before and had impressed upon the children’s 
minds that clean teeth were like pearls, unclean ones like 
coffee-beans. 


There followed a tooth-brush drill, made with a motion of 
the fingers. : 

We then discussed bathing and care of the hair. Children 
were asked to look through magazines for pictures to illus- 
trate washing the hair. These were cut out, pasted on 
paper and a language lesson was developed. 

Public drinking cups and towels were discussed. 

Habits of health were developed by the use of the 
Health Crusade. Each child was given a leaflet with health 
chores to accomplish at home. 

To stand, sit and walk erect were emphasized to boys and 
girls by pointing out football and basket-ball players. 
Fresh air in bedrooms and at school was discussed. Deep 
breathing exercises were given daily for five minutes in the 
morning and afternoon. 

Children were required to sleep ten hours each night. 
This was further developed with a poster (art) and a poem 
to learn, “Early to Bed.” A survey of the room showed 
that nine went to bed at seven; fourteen at eight; eight 
at nine; and only one at ten o’clock. 

Playing out-of-doors at recess and after school was 
stressed. At recess the teacher supervised the play, and 
interesting and beneficial games were provided. 

To develop proper food habits, we carried on a campaign 
to drink milk. The results showed that all except two were 
drinking milk at home, when school closed in the spring. 
A poster illustrating the subject, and a poem to learn helped 
to carry out the idea. 


**The Doctors”’ 


The best six doctors anywhere, 
And no one can deny it, 

Are Sunshine, Water, Rest and Air, 
Exercise and Diet. 


We emphasized the following general rules: 


Eat slowly and chew food thoroughly. 
Do not eat too much. 

Do not drink tea or coffee. 

Eat wholesome foods. 

Do not eat between meals. 


aoumuwnre 


To develop the subject of clothing the children brought 
a cut-out picture of the right and wrong kind of shoes. 
These were pasted on paper and a few sentences written 
under the different pictures resulted in a written language 
lesson. 

Clothing was discussed according to warmth and com- 
fort. Emphasis was placed upon cleanliness and repaired 
clothing. 

Two or three children needed this lesson and it was 
conducted in such a general way that the others did not 
realize the significance. 

Courtesy is a subject often neglected in the home, so a 
great deal of attention was given to good manners. 

First we learned the poem: 


Kindness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


This was followed by stories of kindness told by the 
children. The impression created was so strong that the 
worst boy in the room was seen feeding a stray kitten milk. 

This phase was developed further by the use of a few 
rules of etiquette: 


1 Remove caps when coming into a room. 
2 Tip caps to elders and ladies. 


3 Excuse yourself when passing in front of or between 
persons. 
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4 A man remains standing until ladies are seated. 
5 Ladies should always go first, the man following, 
opening doors or assisting them when necessary. 


Dramatization was the biggest element here. Children 
were given parts and acted the rules out in the correct 
form. 

The children watched for these things in the home and 
on the streets. They proved to be very severe critics, 
and some of the comments were very amusing. 

One boy was very disgusted to see a man walk into a 
drug store and let the door slam in a lady’s face. The very 
next day he reported this incident at school. 

Table manners were then developed in this way: 

“How to Set the Table” was explained by the teacher, 
followed by a blackboard illustration. In this illustration 
the china and silverware were properly placed. Then 
followed a question drill: Where does the knife belong? 
The spoon? The glass? etc. 

The second lesson was dramatization. The teacher 
brought a dainty luncheon set, china and silverware. A 
smal! table was placed in the room. Then each child laid 
an article until one cover was laid. The others came to the 
front and inspected the correct form. A kodak picture 
was taken and kept. 

We played a game to help stimulate the interest. One 
child would set the table and others criticise. The object 
was to see how many could set the table correctly. 

In the next lesson the children were given paper, asked 
to draw a picture of a table, correctly set. Underneath 
they were asked to copy what the teacher placed on the 
board. This was simply the correct way to set the table. 
Before any one could change the upper diagram, the papers 
were collected and graded, with the result that all but five 
were correct. Language and writing were then correlated. 

Given a large sheet of paper with a rectangle drawn at the 
top, the children were asked to draw the diagram of a table, 
correctly set, and write the following rules: 


How to Set the Table 


Place the plate at the edge of the table. 
Place the knife at the right of the plate. 
Place the spoons at the right of the knife. 
Then place the forks at the left of the plate. 
Place the napkin at the left of the forks. 
6 Place the glass of water at the tip of the knife. 
Careful attention was given to margins, punctuation and 
capitals. 
Spelling was correlated by giving such words as knife, 
fork, spoon and others for spelling lessons. 
“Habits of Eating” were developed in the same manner, 
with a final writing lesson as follows: 


Or Whe 


Habits of Eating 


1 Unfold the napkin partly. Lay it across the lap. 

2 I cut my food with my knife. 

3 When not in use, I keep my knife across the back 
part of my plate. 

4 I eat with my fork. 

5 I keep it in my plate when not in use. 

7 I never let the handle of my knife, fork or spoon rest 
on the table-cloth. 

8 I say “If you please,” instead of “Yes,” and “No, 
thank you” instead of “No.” 

One little girl was very much concerned when her daddy 
insisted on eating his egg with his knife. 


Patriotism and Civics 


Our school joined the Junior Red Cross and sent port- 
folios to England, France and Italy. We sent our portfolio 
to Italy. It contained samples of art work, letters and 
kodak pictures of our school life, games and groups of 
children at play. 

The Italian children, under the direction of a school in 
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Rome, answered by sending about twenty post-card views 
of famous places in Rome. Significant facts and descrip- 
tions were written in Italian on the back of the cards. 

The Flag Salute was given daily. We observed special 
days, such as Lincoln Day, Kansas Day, and others, with 
posters, handwork and stories. 

Qn Armistice Day the children made stars, using the 
National colors. ‘These were placed in the windows at 
home, for one day only. 

Clean-up day on the school ground was observed. Each 
room was given fifteen minutes of school time to pick up the 
rocks, sticks and glass, which were placed in a wheelbarrow. 
Later the janitor carried away the refuse. 

This course consisted of a whole year’s work, but it was 
not given as it is outlined. For instance, the first week of 
school we had a morning song, Flag Salute, and health 
inspection. The program was carried on throughout the 
year in this manner. 





Some Helpful Devices 


Alice Brady, Minnesota 


Print on a long piece of tagboard, 6x36”, a list of words 
that are difficult for the children, such as: there, where, 
after, only, when, though. Print on separate pieces of tag- 
board 2}x6”, other words, such as, thought, who, why, 
that, just. One or more of the words that are printed on 
the small pieces of tagboard (25 x6”) can be fastened, by the 
aid of paper clips, over any of the words on the long strip 
of tagboard (6x36’’). In this way you can vary your list 
of words and can also prevent the children from learning 
the words in their order. 


This is a good game for the children to use at their seats. 
Take a piece of tagboard large enough to write the numbers 
to twenty-five, fifty or one hundred, just as the teacher 
desires. Mark this off into squares. Write a number in 
the first two squares, leave the next square vacant; write 
a number in the next three squares; leave the next two 
squares vacant, and so on, until the card is completed. 
On the smaller pieces of tagboard, just the size of the squares 
on the larger tagboard, write the missing numbers. The 
game is to find the number on the small card that belongs 
in the vacant square on the large card. 

















Illustration: 
[1 [6 | [16 | 
a1 ial | 
/ | | 8 | 
}4 [9 |14| | 
15 |10| [20] 





The children enjoy these number games when they are 
learning to count. Have one child stand in front of the 
class. This child says, “One.” The class says, “Two.” 
The child says, “Three.” The class says, “Four.” Con- 
tinue this game until the class has counted to twenty-five, 
fifty or one hundred, or as far as the teacher wants them to 
count. 


In teaching phonics, it is well to have a key word to which 
the children can refer in case they forget the phonogram. 
Example: for the phonogram e¢ have the key word get; for 
the phonogram en have the key word hen, and so on through 
the whole list of phonograms. Print theselistsof key words 
on a large sheet of tagboard and put it some place in the 
room where the children can see it and refer to it. 
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Our Bargain Counter in First Grade A 


Nina B. Payne, Wisconsin 


OW would you like to play store, children? Many 
smiles and murmurs of approval were the answer. 
Well, what kinds of stores may we have? AGrocery 

store, a Drug store, a Millinery store, came the replies. 
Now we can’t have real things in our stores, but we can 
have pictures of them, can’t we? I wonder what pictures 
we could find and cut out of things we buy at a grocery 
store. Vegetables, soup, coffee and soap were suggested. 
What do we buy at a drug store? Tooth brushes, tooth 
paste, ice cream sodas and medicine. Ina millinery? Hats 
and feathers. All right. Now who will bring these stores 
to-morrow? Verna, Lavern, Doris. All must have money 
of paper. Cut it round like Daddy’s and write on it 
1, 5, 10. 

The next day came. The board you see in the picture 
I divided into six parts by chalk lines—each part a store. 
We learned how to build the store, arrange the chairs and 
board, how to display goods and find the proper signs. 
But the money bags! Here was a dilemma. Confusion 
worse confounded prevailed inside those bags. Money was 
of every denomination from 1 to 10, with the addition of 
25’s and 50’s. So we evolved the three-part pocket-book 
marked 1,5, 10, and when we play the pocket-books are 
pinned or tied in place for convenience of customers and 
clerks. 

“Merchandise is 3 cents to-day.” “Customers may 
bring a nickel.”” “Lucile, you may stand five towel tubes 
on the table. These five are a nickel. Now take away 
from that nickel what you have to pay for your goods 
to-day.” She stands three tubes at one side. “This 2 then 
is the change you must get back, because 3 and 2 are 5.” 
This is the way it looks on the blackboard 2 
3 
5 


Dialogue at the counter: Customer I should like that 
tooth paste, please. Clerk Itis3 cents. Customer This 
is 5 cents. I should like 2 cents back. (Clerk making 
change says “Thank you,” and customer retires to the end 
of the line to take his turn again.) 

We have had in the last month, besides the three stores 
already mentioned, Men’s Clothing, Shoes, Jewelry, Art, 
Crockery, Dry Goods, Furniture, Toy Shop, Book Store 
and Plumbing. Whenever a new store appears I make a 
new sign. One little fellow said he had a dishes store. It 
didn’t take any drilling to teach the word Crockery. 


Pupils ransack papers, magazines and seed catalogues 
for stores. Those who chance to have a large book fr m 
Chicago mail order houses are rich. Our shoe stores are 
a delight to the eye that loves color. Occasionally at first 
shoes got in by three’s, but not now. 

My directions, which vary from day to day, are given 
prom the blackboard and read with closed lips. For instance: 


Bruce and Bobby may build the store. 
Clerks may display goods and find signs. 
Customers pin on pocket-books and line up. 
Merchandise is 3 cents to-day. 

Customers may bring a nickel. 


oF Who 


Pupils have stores cut out and in reserve. They are 
clerks or customers as the fancy takes them. 

Correlation is exemplified in our store, for during that 
period we are doing silent reading, speaking correctly, 
learning politeness in business, increasing vocabularies, 
multiplying interests for the child, helping him to be 
resourceful, and last, but not least, giving him through eye 
and hand a knowledge of number content. 

On days when we do not play store we play with clothes- 
pins to clinch the number combinations. The pins being 
large, make clear impressions. 

Again directions from the board, read silently: 


1 Pupils stand. 

2 Pass through the wardrobe for clothes-pin bags. 
3 Take out 5 pins. 

4 Divide these pins into groups of 2. 


I then pass around the room to each child, showing him 
how to count from right to left and vice versa, as, 2, 4 and 1 
are 5, or 1, 3 and 2 are 5. 

I change my figure in direction 4, to 3, and afterward to 4. 

Following this sort of seat work I let each child write at 
the board what his clothes-pins say, as: 


GW bo 


or or or 


or] & bo bo 
oo; = > 
ao!lnwnnd- 


or | 


Our clothes-pins are dressed as little negro boy dolls. 
The picture given shows the boys at work coloring the heads 
and the girls making the clothes. 

Sewing and coloring are done in free work period. 
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Boys Blacking Clothespins and Girls Dressing Them as Negro Boy Dolls 


A Sand-table Project in the Fourth Grade 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


Health Land 


HE dental hygienist of our school asked us to prepare 
a health sand-table. We discussed various plans and 
finally decided to represent a place which we would 

call Health Land. 

All the children who lived in Health Land were healthy 
because they kept the health rules. 

We wanted to emphasize the necessity of guarding 
Health Land and nothing seemed to serve this purpose so 
well as knights. To distinguish these knights from the 
Knights of Old and also to make them real Health Knights, 
we dressed them in clown suits to representiCho-Cho. The 
helmet and shield, in combination with the clown suit, made 
them very interesting to the children. I wanted the chil- 
dren to feel that a spirit of happiness is a very important 
part of Health Land. The clown costume suggests this. 

We made a giant stride and swings to show that Health 
Land children must play out-of-doors. The girls made 
little rag dolls with bright-colored dresses, to ride on the 
giant stride and to sit in the swings. Health House is made 
of white cardboard with a green roof and red chimney. 
The decorative lines on the house were made with blue and 
orange crayolas. The children who stand in front of the 
house were made of cardboard and colored with crayolas. 

The gay coloring of Health Land is suggestive of the 
happy spirit of the children who are so fortunate as to live 
there. 

In our language work we wrote the following description 
of Health Land: 





Health Land 


Sing ‘a song of Health Land, 
Where happy children play, 

On the giant stride and swings 
Merrily each day. 


Fresh air gives children rosy cheeks 
And scares all colds away, 

Warm sunshine keeps them healthy 
And growing day by day. 


Health House has many windows 
That are always open wide. 

To let fresh air and sunshine in 
When children are inside. 


Sir Cho-Cho, with his brother knights, 
Well armed with tooth-brush and fly swatter, 
Faithfully guard Health Land from disease 
And watch for germs to slaughter. 


Knights Apple, Spinach, Milk and Egg 
Choose children’s food with care, 

Sir Glass of Water helping them 
Gives water as his share. 


Knights Bath and Sleep together plan 

To keep Health Land children clean and strong, 
A nice warm bath, then off to bed, 

When eight o’clock comes along. 


Sir Rubbers is a busy knight, 
When a rainy day comes round, 

Not a single child in Health Land 
Without rubbers can be found. 


Sing a song of Health Land 
Where happy children play, 

On the giant stride and swings 

Merrily each day. 





Queer Little Roses 


ANoN 


One mer-ry sum-mer_ day, 


took a notion, They would like to run 


roses, Queer lit- tle 


*All rights reserved 


They stole along the fence, 

They clambered up the wall, 
Peeped into my chamber window, 

Making me a morning call. 
Queer little roses, funny little roses, 
Queer little roses, 

To make a morning call. 


Two 


a - Way. 


“> 


roses 


Queer 
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ose 
2a. retools a 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 


were at once they 


lit - tle es, Fun-ny lit-tle 


A funny sight to see, 
They nod their heads at me. 
Laughingly they say “Good morning,” 
Just as saucy as can be. 
Queer little roses, funny little roses, 
Queer little roses, 
As saucy as can be. 
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A June Poster 
























































Suggestions for Coloring 


Yellow dress, white circles. Blue watering can. Purple, blue and violet flowers, green leaves. Yellow butterfly 
in air. Blue one in hand. 
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Literary Appreciation X 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 


Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers’ College, Municipal University, Akron, Chio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School—Primary Grades 


Theme for the Month—Play and Work 


It seems most desirable that we should, if possible, sound 
a chord in this month that shall combine all of the ideals 
put forth in the other months. Let us strive, then, through 
the happy summer days of vacation to keep 


A Clear Heads—that we may 


June 11—Story for emphasis: ‘The Patch of Blue Sky.” (See 
page 169, March, 1922, Primary EpucaTion.) Dramatize 
“What the Butterfly Learned.” 

June 12—Work on poems. 

June 13—See plan for 1A’s., 


For the 3B’s 


June 2-3-4—Story for return: “The Song that Traveled,” in “The 


Think wisely. 

Plan well. 

3 Reason soundly. 

B Strong Hands—that we may be 
1 Useful. 

2 Helpful. 

3 Skilful. 

C Loving Hearts—that we may be 
1 Kind. 

2 True. 

3 Sympathetic. 

D Healthy Bodies—that we may be able 
1 To resist disease. 

2 To enjoy life. 

3 To become efficient. 


1 
2 


Thus we bring with us into the summer playtime an 
understanding of the Law of Clean Living. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


June 2-3-4—Story for return: “A Journey,” found in “Mother 
Stories,” by Lindsay. 

June 5—Present the poems, “‘The Coat that Jack Wears,” found in 
“Language Through Nature, Literature and Art,” by Perdue 
and Griswold. Use with this pocm the picture, ‘‘The Wounded 
Lamb”—792D—Perry. 

June 6—Silent reading: “‘A Summer Shower,” in “Bunny Rabbit’s 
Diary.” 

June 9— Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Foolish Chauffeur,” in “Stories 
to Tell to the Littlest Ones,” by Bryant. Dramatize “A 
Journey.” 

June 10—Dramatize “A Journey.” 

June 11-12—Work on the poem. 

June 13—As June 14 is Flag Day, use any stories, poems or drama- 
tizations in review that may deal with a patriotic message. 


For the 2B’s 


June 2-3-4—Story for return: “The Runaway Sunbeams.” 

June 5—The Pet Bird—792—Perry; Robin Redbreast—3156— 
Perry. 

June 6— Silent reading: ‘“Bobby’s Party,” in “Bunny Rabhit’s 
Diary.” 

June 9— Story for emphasis: ‘“ Hollyhock.” Dramatize “Run- 
away Sunbeams.”’ 

June 10—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Slow Little Mud Turtle,” found 
in Barnes Reader II. Dramatize ‘“‘ Runaway Sunbeams.” 

June 11-12—Present poem, “Safety First,” in Searson and Martin 
Reader II. 

June 13—See plan for 1A’s. 


For the 2A’s 


June 2-3—Story for return: ‘What the Butterfly Learned.” 

June 4—Present poem, “Safety First.” : 

June 5—Picture study: ‘‘The Strawberry Girl.” Use stories for 
emphasis, “Penelope,” found in ‘“‘My Days with the Fairies,” 
by Mrs. Stawell; also ‘‘The Strawberry Shortcake,” in “The 
Story Garden,” by Lindsay. 

June 6—Silent reading: ‘‘The Lady Slipper Crchid,” in ‘“That’s 
Why Stories,” by Bryce. 

June 6—Story for emphasis: ‘The Wondrous Change,” in “Chil- 
dren’s Stories,” by Esscnwein and Stockard. Dramatize ‘““What 
the Butterfly Learned.” 

June 10—Oral Reading: “The Little Brass Kettle,” in Barnes ITI. 


Story Teller,” by Lindsay. 

June 5—Picture study: The Torn Hat—3198—Perry. Use with 
this picture a portion of the poem, “The Barefoot Boy,” or “A 
Boy’s Song,” found in “Language Through Nature,” by Perdue 
and Griswold. 

June 6—Silent reading: “Mrs. Redwing’s Speckled Egg,” in “Old 
Mother West Wind,” by Burgess. 

June 9—Story for emphasis: “A True Incident,” by Florence 
Porter. Dramatize ‘The Song that Traveled.” 

June 10—Work on the poem. 

June 11—Silent reading: “The Elf’s Flower,” in “That’s Why 
Stories,” by Bryce. 

June 12—Read the poem, “Vacation,” by Sherman,” found in 
“Language Through Nature,” by Perdue and Griswold. 


For the 3A’s 


June 2-3-4—Story for return: “The Minstrel’s Song,” in “ Mother 
Stories,” by Lindsay. 

June 5—Picture study: The Indian and the Lily—Elson Prints, 
twenty cent size (Belmont, Mass.) Use with this picture the 
story, “The Star Maiden.” 

June 6—Silent reading: See plan for the 3B’s. 

June 9—Story for emphasis: “‘The Magic Flower,” in “‘ The Story 
Teller,” by Lindsay. Dramatize “The Minstrel’s Song.” 

June 10-11—Read and discuss the poem, “Vacation,” by Sherman. 
Learn a portion of it. Let children make their own choice. 

June 12—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s, June 11. 

June 13—See plan for 1A’s. 





The Runaway Sunbeams 


N a long row in front of Mother Sunshine stood her 

sunbeam children, while she looked them over carefully. 

“Now, my children,” she said impressively, “are you 

sure you understand that each day’s work is very important 
this summer?” 

“O yes! Indeed we do!” replied the sunbeams, and 
they did not even glance at each other, sc intent were they 
on what she was saying. 

“And do you know that on a day like this each sunbeam 
must do his own particular task and do it well?” she asked. 

“Yes, Mother Sunshine,” said the sunbeams, nodding 
solemnly. 

“Very well, then,” said Mother Sunshine briskly, “better 
run on with your work. You red sunbeams, remember you 
are to put a nice bright red shine on the tomatoes that are 
ripe. You yellow children are to slip under the broad leaves 
and tint the squashes your very best yellow; and you, my 
pink children, get down close to the ground and make the 
late radishes a nice rosy pink, so that they will look their 
best when they are picked to-morrow morning. Now off 
with you!” 

And Mother Sunshine went about her other business 
without a bit of worry. 

Now it just happened that eight little red, seven little 
yellow and six little pink rays of sunshine met in a backyard 
garden where grew tomatoes, squashes and late radishes. 

“Do you like to work in gardens?” asked a red ray. 

“Indeed I don’t!” answered a yellow ray. “Do you?” 

“No!” replied the red ray. “1 hate it!” 

“What do you do it for then?” asked a pink ray who 
bobbed up from beneath a radish leaf. 


< 
= 
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“Well,” began the red ray—and then he stopped, for he 
could not think of any real good reason for not working. 
He only knew that he always had worked and that was no 
reason at all. 

“T say!” exclaimed a yellow ray. “I have an idea!” 
He climbed out from among the squashes that he was 
coloring, sat down on the top of a great pointed leaf and 
crossed his legs, for that was the way he always sat when he 
was thinking. ‘Who cares if squashes are yellow—tell me 
that! Wouldn’t they taste just as good if they were any 
other color? And rosy radishes and red tomatoes are 
perfectly foolish. There are plenty of green ones on the 
vines. Let folks eat those. I say, let’s stop working and 
run away!” 

The eight little red rays, six little pink rays and six little 
yellow rays stopped their work and looked at their brother 
ray in amazement. Run away! Such a thing had never 
been heard of before. They would have to talk it over, 
that was sure. So they each sat down on the pointed 
corner of a big squash leaf and talked it over. It was not 
five minutes before those light rays had decided that running 
away was the very thing they ought to do. 

So away they ran and stayed the whole day long and 
never a bit of work did they do—never a bit. 

Along toward evening Mother Sunshine came back to the 
garden, gathering up her light rays so that she could take 
them with her down behind the hills for a long night’s sleep. 
And although she found rays of many sorts and colors, 
she missed the eight little red rays, seven little yellow rays, 
and six little pink rays from her big family. The whole 
family started hunting, the sunset spilled all over the sky 
in the search, and finally the runaways were found, hungry 
and tired, not very far from the garden from which they 
had started. 

“Naughty, naughty!” exclaimed Mother Sunshine when 
she found them. “And now I can never take you behind 
the hills with me again. Only good, hard-working children 
stay with me. I’ll have to tie you up so that you'll never 
run away any more.” 

With a bit of silken thread she tied the eight little red 
rays to a long, green stem and set the stem back against 
the garden fence; and the seven little yellow rays to another 
long stem and the six little pink: rays to another, and set 
them beside their red brothers. Then she gathered up all 
her good children and went to:sleep behind the hill. 

“Well,” said the most venturesome yellow ray, when he 
had recovered from his astonishment, “I think the very best 
we can do after this is to be pleasant and keep smiling all 
day long. For if we can’t work as we should, we can at 
least make working pleasant for those who can work.” 

So the little light rays stand to this very day by, the 
garden fence, and smile and nod to busy workers. Folks 
call them hollyhocks.—Clara Ingram Judson 


(From the Youth’s Companion, Nov.7,1918. Reprinted through the 
courteous permission of the publishers and the author.) 


Hollyhock 


Julia A. Mills 


Hollyhock grew by the garden fence, large and bushy and 
ugly. It is true she had peeped through the soft ground 
that spring as fresh and lovely as the other green shoots. 
As the others grew, bright blossoms appeared on their 
stalks, but Hollyhock just grew and grew, large and ugly, 
with rough leaves. 

Hollyhock never thought much about herself. As the 
flowers around her bloomed, she nodded in joy at their gay 
colors. And when Crimson Rambler blossomed so close 
to Hollyhock that she could almost reach out and touch 
her lovely blossoms, she laughed with joy as she gazed at 
the wonderful color. 

It was only when the little old lady who lived in the 
cottage came into the garden to gather the lovely blossoms 
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and hold them close to her face, that Hollyhock felt sad 
because she had no beautiful blossoms to give. But no 
one could feel sad long in a beautiful garden; so she spread 
her leaves, swayed in the wind, smiled in the sunshine and 
drank the cool rain as it fell. 

One day Hollyhock heard some flowers talking. “It is 
a shame,” said one, “that Hollyhock has no blossoms. 
She has a kind heart and is worth better things.” 

A new hope sprang up in Hollyhock’s breast as she heard 
these words. “Worthy of better things! Worthy of better 
things!” All the rest of the summer and until the flowers 
had gone to sleep and the snow had covered them, Hollyhock 
sang these words. 

Spring came again. Once more the little green shoots 
came up in the garden. Once more Hollyhock nodded ‘at 
her friends, the bright flowers, the pansies, the violets, the 
sweet Williams and the buttercups. 

When Crimson Rambler showed the first touch of 
crimson, Hollyhock fairly danced with joy. As Crimson 
Rambler blossomed, Hollyhock watched her lovingly. 
Never in all the world had there been such a radiant color. 
At last Crimson Rambler could bloom no more. She was 
perfect. And as she grew there in her loveliness, she looked 
down at Hollyhock and waved a kindly greeting. 

Hollyhock had never been so happy in all her life. All 
day she looked up at Crimson Rambler and smiled. And 
when she fell asleep that night with the moonlight flooding 
the garden she was still smiling. 

Early the next morning, as the little old lady walked 
among her flowers, she suddenly stopped by the side of the 
Hollyhock. She could scarcely believe her eyes. “ Whiy!”’ 
she exclaimed, my Hollyhock has blossomed!” 

All the other flowers looked toward the ugly Hollyhotk, 
but she was no longer ugly. Her tall stem was gay with 
blossoms, crimson blossoms, the very color of Crimson 
Rambler whom Hollyhock loved so well! 





What the Butterfly Learned 


HIS is a story about a butterfly, a happy butterfly, 
who started out to see what he could discover.” As 
he flew along here and there, he noticed the bright 

and beautiful things scattered on the ground beneath him\ 
They were of bright colors. Some were red, some yellow, 
some pink, some blue and some purple. He liked their 
looks very much, but he wondered why they didn’t fly 
around as he did. They seemed to be growing, although 
they had wings very like his own. ej 

His curiosity was so aroused that he decided to go and 
talk to some of them about it. He flew a long way until 
he came to a steep hill. The hillside was covered with 
white flowers as far as he could see. Each flower had ever 
so many white petals growing out from a big yellow center: 
The butterfly went down close to one of these flowers and 
said: 

“Why don’t you fly around asI do? Don’t you get tired 
of sitting here so quietly?” 

“Ono!” answered the flower. “I’m the daisy. I have 
a good time here. If I get a little tired in the heat of the 
day I just wait until night comes and then I sit here and 
look up at the sky and watch the stars come out. Do you 
know, I just love the stars! I think they are the most 
beautiful things in the world. I wish I could be like them.” 

“Why, Daisy,” said the butterfly, “you are like the stars! 
You have sharp points all growing out from the center. 
You are very much like them.” And away flew the butter- 
fly, leaving the little daisy as happy as she could be. 

Then the butterfly flew over to see what the big, blue 
blanket could be that he saw upon the ground in the 
distance. When he came close to it, he found it was not 
a blanket at all, but a patch of blue flowers. There were 
hundreds and hundreds of them. 

The butterfly came very close to a little blue flower and 
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spoke to it. ‘Why do you sit so still all day? Don’t you 
get tired of it? And what do you think about all day?” 

“My name is Forget-me-not,”’ answered the softest, 
sweetest little voice in the world. “I don’t get tired at all. 
All day I sit here and look at the sky—the beautiful blue 
sky. I think there is nothing in the world as wonderful. 
I love it and wish I were like it.” 

*‘But you are like the blue sky, Forget-me-not. You 
look as if you were a piece cut right out of it. You are 
exactly like it!” cried the butterfly, and he flew away, 
leaving the forget-me-not smiling up at the blue sky. 

After a while he came to a flower growing in the corner 
of a crooked fence. This flower grew on a tall stiff stem 
and had an air of independence. It was bright yellow, 
round and shiny, and each blossom looked like a little cup. 
The butterfly said to the buttercup: 

“Why do you spend your life in the fence corner? Why 
don’t you fly around and see what is going on in the world.” 

“T have a fine time here in the fence corner,”’ answered 
the buttercup. “I see all the people drive past, I watch 
the children going past to school and I never get tired of 
looking at the sun—the big, round, splendid sun. I have 
often wished I could be like the sun.” 


The butterfly was so surprised that he almost fell back- 
wards from the twig on which he was swinging. 
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“Tt is the strangest thing,” he said, “but you are like 
the sun, Buttercup. You are big and round and yellow and 
shining!” 

Then the butterfly flew away, leaving the happy buttercup 
dancing on its tall, green stem. ; 

By this time the butterfly was getting pretty tired; so 
he flew away to a quiet spot to rest for awhile. It was down 
by the side of a little stream, and the grass and the shade 
and the trees made it very inviting. There, right down in 
the grass, was a purple flower. Such a modest little flower 
it almost seemed to hang its head as the butterfly spoke to 
it. 

“Dear little flower, why do you stay down here by the 
stream all day? Don’t you ever fly around as I do?” 

“O Butterfly, don’t you know that I am the little violet? 
I don’t mind waiting here at all, because at the end of each 
day the twilight comes and the sunset. I love the colors 
that come into the sky at twilight.” 

The butterfly was quiet for a moment, then he spoke 
softly. ‘Dear little Violet, you are exactly like that purple 
that comes into the sky at twilight—you are exactly 
like it.” 

That night when the shadows grew long and the darkness 
began to settle over all the earth these little flowers folded 
their petals and swayed to and fro, and each little flower 
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was as happy as it could be because it was like the thing 
it loved. 

And the big butterfly sat by the edge of the stream looking 
at his reflection in the water. What he saw was a big, 
brown butterfly with great colored spots, yellow and purple 
and blue—just the color of the flowers. 


“Tsn’t it wonderful?” he said. “In this world all things 
grow to be like the things they love. They just watch the 
thing they love, and think about it and before very long 
they grow to be like it!” —Adapted by Julia A. Mills from the 
story by Mrs. Phebe Curtis . 


(Reprinted through the kind permission of the Standard Publishing 
Company of Cincinnati, who first published this story.) 





The Star Maiden 


(An old Indian legend) 


ONG, long ago all the red men lived as happily as little 
children. They knew that in all the flowers were good 
spirits whispering to them, and they were careful when 

walking in the forest not to step upon a flower. . The birds 
sang sweetly in the trees and music and joy were all about 
them. 

Every night in summer the red men sat outside their 
wigwams listening to the voices of the night. The big 
ow! would call, “Hoo-hoo-hoo!”—the frogs would croak 
and sing in the marshes. The Indians watched the fireflies 
flashing their tiny lights, and they gazed far overhead at 
the bright stars twinkling in the sky; and as they watched 
the heavens an old chief said: 

“The stars are the homes of those who have been called 
by the Great Spirit to the happy hunting grounds; some 
day we, too, shall join the number and all day we shall 
wander across the blue pastures of the sky, and at night 
we shall send our light down to our friends—the children 
of the earth.” 

One night as they were listening to these tales, they 
suddenly saw a bright star which came flying down toward 
them like a brilliant bird of fire, and as it hovered over the 
earth the red children looked at it and wondered. Then 
a young brave said: 

‘Last night I dreamed that a beautiful white maiden 
floated down from the star and said, ‘I have come from my 
faraway home in the sky; I love the red children and would 
like always to live among you. Ask your wise men what 
form I may take.’ When I awoke the maiden was gone, 
but that bright star was sending its rays into my eyes.” 

“We will welcome the star,” said the wise old chief. 
“Tset her choose the shape that she may desire. She may 
live in the tallest pine tree or in the heart of a flower.” 

So the star came lower, until she found a white rose 
upon the mountainside and there she rested. But she was 
lonely on the mountainside, so she came down to the prairie 
flowers and said, “I will rest here among you, so that I will 
be nearer to the red children.” 

But one day, however, when she was swinging to and fro 
in her bright blossom, she heard a terrible noise. Great 
herds of buffalo came snorting and bellowing past her, 
crushing many a prairie flower. The star was so frightened 
that she went back into the sky. As the wise men watched 
her they said: 

“See, our beautiful star maiden is leaving us!” 

A soft breeze carried her out over a lake which was as 
clear as crystal, and as she looked down she saw in the canoe 
the young brave who had first seen her in his dreams. 

“T will go down to the lake and live near the red children 
whom I love,” she said. And then, looking down into the 
clear water, she saw her shadow and that of her star sisters 
floating upon its surface. 

In the morning when the sun came up, it looked down 
upon the lake which was covered with many white star- 
shapes flowers. These flowers were floating upon green 
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leaves like canoes upon the water, and each flower — 
to have caught the gold of the sunbeams. 

“See, O see!” called the red children joyously, “the 
shining stars of the night have come down to us and now 
blossom upon the water!’”’ And they went out in canoes 
and sang songs to the beautiful snow-white flowers. But 
the wise men said: 

“This is our white maiden who has come down to live 
with us always.” And they called it “Wahbaewannee,” 
meaning “white flower.”” But when we see this star-shaped 
flower floating upon the lake, we call it “ Water Lily.” 





A True Incident 


Florence C. Porter 
Story Telling, Class IV, Municipal University, Akrox Ohio 


(This story came too late for the January Outline. It 


t ) nowever, a 
splendid story to start the summer vacation with.) 


T was in the winter of 1917. That, we reme nber, was 
during the Great War. From many homes there had 
gone out fathers, big brothers, only sons—by thousands 

they had answered the call of their country. 

In a middle west town lived Joe, a boy of ten, whose 
father had gone to a training camp in the South. He had 
given up his work when his call came the summer before 
and Joe’s mother had had to work to take care of Joe and 
his little sister. She was a good seamstress. so easily found 
work making shirts for the soldiers. Once every week she 
would go to a big government building and receive a bundle 
of shirts all cut out ready tobe made. These she would sew 
on at home and take back finished the next week. It was 
steady work, but she had to keep at it very constantly to 
earn enough to buy what they needed. 

Then came cold days when they must burn more coal 
and when the children had to have extra clothes. Every 
penny was counted very carefully. 

One day there came a letter from Joe’s father saying that 
there was a rumor in camp that some time soon his company 
would be sent overseas. 

“Mother,” said Joe, “when I stopped at Frank’s house 
to-day, his mother was knitting some socks and a sweater 
to send to Frank’s big brother. Couldn’t we make some 
for Dad?” 

“T should like to,” said his mother, “but it takes all my 
time to make the shirts and we can hardly spare the money 
for the yarn.” 

Joe thought for a little while. “I could help a little,” 
he said. “It would be just fun, too. I’ll ask Frank to 
come home from school with me to-morrow and we’ll make 
a snow shovel. Then every time it snows, I’ll clean side- 
walks for people.” 

The very next day the shovel was made. And then, just 
as if in answer to Joe’s wish—there came a heavy snow. 

“Here’s the try-out for the snow shovel!” he shouted, 
as he reached home after school the day of the snowfall. 
And that night when he returned home, tired but happy, 
he counted out, in dimes and quarters, a dollar that he had 
earned. The next morning and afternoon he shoveled, 
and the fund slowly grew. 

The following week when Joe’s mother went to return 
her bundle of shirts, she stopped and bought needles and 
wool for the sweater. 

“Even with Joe’s snow money to help,” she thought, 
“T really don’t know that I can spare it. But I must tell 
the children that we shall have to watch expenses very 
carefully.” That very night the sweater was started. 

Saturday morning was the time for the weekly marketing. 
The mother had usually gone downtown, where she could 
buy more cheaply than near where she lived. But the 
sweater was nearly finished. 

“Tf I could have this one more whole morning to work,” 
she said, “I think I could finish the sweater. Do you think, 
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Joe, if I tell you where to go, you could do the marketing 
for me this time?” 

“Why, of course I could,” said Joe. 

“T’ll write a list for you and tell you just where to go. 
This dollar bill is all that I can spare. Be very, very 
careful with it.” 

There was a little snow banked up on the downtown 
streets and it was a crisp, windy morning. Joe carried his 
basket on one arm and kept his hands in his pockets. In 
one hand he kept his precious dollar bill clasped tightly. 
At one place, he had to turn a corner where there were tall 
buildings on both sides of the street. Just as he reached the 
corner, there came a sudden gust of wind that nearly took his 
cap off hishead. Ashe jerked his hand out of his pocket to 
pull down his cap—his money c4me with it, and before he 
knew how it happened—the money was gone. Fora min- 
ute he didn’t know what 
todo. Then he began his 
search. He looked out in 
the street, in the gutter, by 
the mail-box, around the 
base of the telephone pole; 
it was nowhere to be seen. 

“What shall I do!” he 
thought. ‘Mother hasn’t 
another dollar to spare. 

And then the tears just 
would come. The people 
passing by stopped until 
there was quite a crowd. 

“What is it? What is 
the matter?” they asked. 


“T’ve lost my money,” 
sobbed Joe. “ My mother 
hasn’t any more to spare 
for groceries.”’ 

“He’s just a beggar,” 
commented one sharp- 
eyed, dark-haired man, 
and passed on. 

“How do we know it 
isn’t all put on to work 
on our sympathy?” said 
a well-dressed business 
man. 

“How can we tell he is 
telling the truth?” said 
a young fellow to his 
companion. 

“Tf he is looking for 
charity, why doesn’t he 
go to the Associated 
Charities?” said a dignified looking woman in a 
tailored suit. 

While they were standing looking on, a curious crowd, 
not offering to help, a slight, gray-haired man joined the 
crowd. He was not very well dressed but his light-blue eyes 
looked kindly at the little boy. 

“What is it?” he said, and even his voice sounded kind. 

“The wind blew my money away,” said Joe. “It was 
my mother’s.” 

“How much money had you?” went on the sympathetic 
voice. 

“A dollar bill,” he said. 

The worn overcoat was pulled back and a well-worn 
bill book was brought out. The little man with the great 
heart, without a moment’s hesitation, pulled out a dollar 
bill and handed it to the boy. 

“Here, my boy,” he said simply. 

“O thank you, sir!” 

The little gray-haired man went on his way. 

Just as the crowd was dispersing, Joe picked up his basket 
o go on when, moving over toward the tall building at one 
.ide, he happened to glance down, and there—could he 





The Strawberry Girl 
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believe his eyes?—there, blown partly through the grating 
over the basement window, was his own dollar bill! 

While he was stooping to get it, the thought came to him, 
“Now I shall have two dollars to spend.” 

“But then,” he argued to himself, “this one does not 
belong to me now.” 

“But he has gone on; he will never know it,” again he 
thought. 

As he straightened up and stood for a moment, not 
knowing that some who had been in the crowd were still 
watching him, he decided, “No, it is not mine. I did not 
earn it, and now I have mine back.” 

Quickly he looked up the street. There, walking steadily 
along, was the slight, elderly man. Joe soon overtook him 
and, touching his arm, said, “Here is your money. I 
found mine. Thank you, sir.” 

After Joe had finished 
his marketing, which he 
did very speedily, he hur- 
ried home to tell his moth- 
er his exciting experience. 

“T am so glad I found 
my money, mother,” he 
said, as he finished. 
The mother smiled. 
“But I am gladder still 
that you did not keep 
what was given to replace 
yours,”’ she said. 





Penelope and the 
Strawberries 
Adelaide Barber 


Class in Primary Literature, 
Teachers’ College, Municipal 
University, Akron, Ohio, 1924 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
a lonely man who lived all 
alone except for a few ser- 
vants, in a_ beautiful 
country home in England. 
But even if Mr. Reynolds 
did live alone he was not 
selfish and cross as such 
people sometimes are. 
People liked him very 
much and one of his best 
friends was a Mr. Boothby, 
who often came to visit 
him. 

Now when Mr. Boothby came to the Reynolds home, 
he did not come alone. Whom do you suppose he brought 
with him? His little daughter Penelope. And Penelope 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds had such good times together. 
Sometimes he would tell her stories and play games with 
her. Finally he grew to love the little girl very much and 
she liked him too. 

Each morning before Sir Joshua was up, Penelope would 
slip away to a place named “Strawberry Hill,” on the back 
of the artist’s estate. Here she would fill her apron with 
the fresh, ripe strawberries and bring them back to Sir 
Joshua in time for his breakfast. 

She always looked so pretty with her big brown eyes, 
happy with the thought of showing the strawberries, that 
Mr. Reynolds followed her one morning. He waited on 
the hill until he met Penelope coming back with the straw- 
berries. Then he painted her picture, with that surprised, 
almost disappointed look on her face. 

(Show the picture. What did you notice first? How 
do her eyes make you feel? What do they say? Do you 
like her? Why? Any other questions the situation may 
bring up.) 
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A Butter Inspiration 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


HERE do I get my butter?” I asked my fourth 
grade. They looked at me in seeming pity, then 
one volunteered the information that butter came 

from the store. They also informed me that it was sold by 
the pound, from great wooden pails that must weigh “‘ bout 
a hundred pounds.” Another child said that her mother 
bought it in little squares with writing en the top. I asked 
if they could tell me the difference between butter sold in 
little squares and from tubs. The proverbial “one that 
always knows” told that butter in squares was print butter, 
for it had printing on the top, and that butter from tubs 
was tub butter. Several nodded in approval, as if their 
brains were beginning to wake up. Then I asked where 
the storeman went for his butter. One or two knew that 
it was made from milk from big farms, but how or where 
they did not know. 

After eliciting all their information on the subject and 
condensing it, this was the result: 


Butter is made from milk. 

It is sold in print or from tubs. 

It is very expensive. 

We use it to eat with bread and sometimes in cooking. 
It is made on big farms. 

Sometimes it is called creamery butter. 

Some folks use oleomargerine. 


Now, it happens that I have had some experience with 
making butter. Many is the time I have churned until my 
arm ached. I was all ready to give them a personal 
experience story as to how butter is made. Being city 
children, unused to a farm or the farm animals, they are 
keenly interested in what I can tell them. To them the 
country is as interesting as a fascinating foreign land. They 
listened with wrapt attention to my story of Molly, Mopsy, 
Buttercup, and Lady Gray, who supplied big pans of creamy 
warm milk. I described the beautiful pasture with its 
clear sparkling brook, stately pine grove, and the blue- 
berry bushes to which the cows were driven during the 
spring, summer and autumn months. I told of our wonder- 
ful Kip, the dog who takes the cows to pasture and brings 
them home. In my talk they learned how cream, being 
lighter then milk, rose to the top, where it made a thick, 
delicious yellow substance. This was skimmed off and 
used partly on the table in coffee, or as whipped cream, 
and partly to make butter. 

That intended for butter was put away in glass con- 
tainers to accumulate and sour. When there was enough, 
it was put into churns and made into butter. Small 
amounts, less than two pounds, were made in a small glass 
churn with a metal paddle inside to do the work. When 
more cream was available, it was put into the great wooden 
churn. After churning any amount of time, from one half 
hour to two hours and a half, the butter would separate 
from the liquid and stick together in little lumps. These 
little lumps afterward formed bigger ones. Then the milk 
would be drawn off, and lumps of golden butter, sometimes 
the size of a child’s head, would be lifted out. But this was 
all mixed with sour buttermilk. It must be washed with 
cold water and washed well. Even then it is not fit to eat, 
for there is hardly a bit of taste. You would not like it. 
It must be salted before it is fit to eat. This was the story 
of how butter was made in the’ olden days, and on small 
farms to-day. 

The children were interested and had many questions 
to ask. One of these questions had to do with butter- 
milk and its use. They had heard that buttermilk was 
good to drink. They wanted to know how it tasted, 
whether I liked it, and how we used it. I then told them 
how good it was for sick people and how little farm animals, 
pigs and hens, loved it. They were much amused at my 
story of howfthe little chicks took a bath in the sour stuff. 
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The next day we took up commercial butter and dis- 
cussed that. After several days we made a brief outline 
of what we had learned. Then, several weeks afterward, 
when it was too late to use it, I had my inspiration of a 
butter project which I could have done, but didn’t. It was 
as annoying as those brilliant remarks or bits of repartee 
that come in flashes after it is too late. This year, 
however, I hope to work out the following plan. 

I shall begin in much the same way as I did last year. 
My first lesson will be to find how much the children know 
about butter and to get them interested by my farm story. 
Then, at the end of that lesson, I shall suggest that they 
make inquiries at home and at the storekeeper’s about the 
source of butter. 

In the second lesson we shall discuss the results of these 
questions and make note of the things they have found out. 
I shall gently bring the conversation to note-books, hoping 
that some one will suggest we make butter note-books. 
In following lessons we shall formulate an outline based on 
the knowledge we have gained and swelled by supple- 
mentary reading, derived from the library or some farm 
magazine. Pictures of cows, farms, farm machinery, as it 
has to do with the butter question, such as churns, cream 
separators, dairies and their equipment, are to be gathered 
by the children for the note books. Old catalogues and 
farm magazines will furnish a good source for such pictures. 

Butter should be actually made by the children. If a 
churn is not handy, a quart milk bottle, shaken, will produce 
the same results. Let the children weigh their butter and 
weigh the amount of salt to be put init. Let them spread 
some on butter-thins and eat it. I am willing to guarantee 
that it will be the finest tasting butter they ever ate. 

Take your pretty linen cover off your table and change it 
into a model dairy farm with its pastures, cattle, machinery, 
silos, and building. 

This project leads naturally to other things. From the 
study of cattle and butter we can go on and study the dis- 
tribution of milk, the making of cheese. The study of 
cheese will lead us to the study of Switzerland and Holland. 
In this project we find many opportunities to correlate. 
In our note books we have a chance for penmanship and 
composition. By making a model dairy we have manual 
training and drawing. By contrasting the new and old 
ways of doing things, we touch upon the history of bygone 
days. The inter-relationship between producer and con- 
sumer and their knowledge of it stresses citizenship and 
civics. Spelling is vitally concerned in making any note- 
book. The dairy business makes a fine basis for applied 
arithmetic. The Board of Health, pure food laws, and the 
need for cleanliness make excellent hygiene lessons, Con- 
sidering the value derived from this project, I think it would 
stand the test of worth. 


Spelling Lists (to be made out in the schoolroom by the 
children, should fulfil some definite aim and need) 


churn separator 
milking machine creamery 
print producer 
tub butter consumer 
pound, Ib. stock 
ounce, 0z. commission 
expensive cattle 
dairy stores 
produce buttermilk 
cheese electric appliances 
automobile machinery 
truck farmer 
specia] train cleanliness 
pasteurize bottled 


Outline — Butter 
I Small Farms — Old Time Methods 
1 Cream skimmed from milk. 
2 Cream put aside to accumulate. 
(Continued on page 387) 
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Blackboard Border 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks 


The above poster illustrates the industrial life and nature 
study for the primary grades. 

It makes a very effective and simple border for schoolroom 
decoration. 

At the beginning of school, when the children are inter- 
ested in the home and family, they like to discuss the animals 
that live around them. The mother hen and her chicks, 
the cat and kittens, the cow and calf and many others. 

Patterns of these different animals are passed out, and 
after the children have traced them and cut out the pictures, 
they are mounted to form a border at the front of the room. 

Theanimals in the above picture are made from black 
mounted on white wall paper. 

During the study of industrial life, we talk about the 
farmer and the animals we find on his farm, those that help 
him most, etc. 

“The Barnyard Parade” proved very interesting and 
helpful at this time. 


The Composite Poster 


Carolyn Goodsell, Massachusetts 
(Book rights reserved) 


A project from which children derive both pleasure and 
profit is the composite poster. Such a poster is the work 
of an entire roomful of children. Of the two posters 
here pictured, the one of the fish was the work of the 
pupils of the first, second and third grades in a central 
school; and the farm scene the work of a small rural school. 
In preparation for the fish poster the teacher drew on the 
board, before the lesson, a number of fish of various kinds 
and sizes, also sea-weed, coral and a sail-boat. The teacher 
opened the lesson by asking which children had seen the 
ocean and boats or fish. She then explained that the room, 
all together, was to make a fish poster. The children were 
much interested and were eager to begin work. Each 
object was numbered and each child was given a number 
and drew on manila paper the fish or other object which had 
the same number. When the drawings were satisfactory, 
colored papers were given out, so far as possible in appro- 











Work of the Ledgerville (Rural) School. Petersham 
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Work of the First, Second and Third Grades, Central School, Petersham 


priate colors, and colored forms were cut from the children’s 


first drawings. 

The foundation of the poster was a heavy piece of card- 
board about two feet by four feet. The water was dark-blue 
tissue paper and the sky light-blue. Bright green stripes 
made the ripples on the water. The poster was edged with 
black passe-partout paper. The brilliance of the poster 
cannot be imagined from the reproduction. The children 
were delighted with their work and were also delighted 
when it took a first prize at a fair held in a neighboring town. 
It now hangs in the classroom. 

The farm poster by the rural school was made in a slightly 
different way. The children were allowed to draw (free 
hand) from pictures in magazines, animals, objects, and 
people pertaining to a farm. They did not follow exactly 
the pictures from which their suggestions came and their 
drawings were of necessity larger. The children’s drawings 
were colored with wax crayons and cut out. The children 
mounted these on their large poster background between 
visits of the drawing teacher and she was much pleased with 
the result. As in the first poster, much is lost without the 
color. This poster also has a passe-partout edge. It is 
good for children to make individual posters and many 
schools require it in the earlier grades, but a large poster of 
this sort once a year will be an inspiration. 





The Reason 


The blackbird wears a sober suit; 
It couldn’t be much duller. 

And so he likes his pockets red 
To give a touch of color. 


— Marjorie Dillon. 


Mother Goose Project 
for First Grade 
Little Bo-Peep 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks 


Our first grade has worked out very successfully the 
following project from the nursery rhyme “Little Bo-Peep.” 

We have a very good colored picture of “Little Bo-Peep,” 
found in the nursery rhyme pictures published by Dennison 
Crepe Paper Company. 

The children cut out the picture and mounted it at the 
top of 18 x 24 piece of cardboard, to be used for a reading 
chart. 

Some child who knew the rhyme recited it for us. It was 
then recited several times in concert. Then we dramatized 
it and had this conversation lesson. The following ques- 
tions were developed: 


What do you call a little girl who tends the sheep? 
What does she carry in her hand? 

Where do you think she takes the sheep? 

How does she use her crook? 

How many sheep do you think she had? 


Let children go to the board and show with marks how 
many sheep they think Bo-Peep had. Show by counting, 
if some child says eight sheep; ask him if he can count to 
eight. 

How is little Bo-Peep dressed? 

Why does she wear such a large hat? 

What kind of a little girl do you think Bo-Peep is? Is 
she kind and sweet? Tell why. 

How do you suppose she lost her sheep? 
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The rhyme is printed below the picture on the chart. 
The children give the lines in order. 

The rhyme is read a line at a time individually andfin 
concert. 

Games are played as, “Who can find the line that says 
‘Has lost her sheep’?” 

Learn to recognize the lines by position and comparison. 

Teach any words from the lesson in the same manner. 

Give the children patterns or hektographed copies of 
sheep. 

Talk about the sheep. 

What do they look like? 

Food and characteristics. 

What use are they? 

Ask children to bring in samples of wool, cloth and yarn. 

Story about “ Patty’s New Dress,” in “ For the Children’s 
Hour,” page 90. 

Posters were made from cuttings of Bo-Peep with her 
crook and sheep, mounted on wall paper, blue above green 
below. 


A sand-table was also worked up by different groups of 
children. 

A doll was dressed to represent Bo-Peep; balls of cotton 
with tooth picks stuck through made the sheep. The table 
was covered with sawdust dyed green to represent grass. 


(Size, shape, color, horns.) 
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Drawing Outlines for 
June 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First? Week 


1 Cut lanterns for a lawn party. These may be cut 
large, or made smaller and shown in a landscape, hung 
between trees. For the most effective results, keep lanterns 
brilliant colors and add decorations with black. 

2 Nearly every one will have a chance to ride on a 
merry-go-round during the summer. Using 9 x 12 manila 
paper, paint a simple landscape, showing sky and green fore- 
ground. Next from folded white paper, cut the top of the 
merry-go-round, as shown, and decorate with red and blue 
stripes. Make the center pole and base brown and paste 
the whole thing onto the landscape. 

3 Continue previous lesson by cutting the animals for 
the merry-go-round and attaching them. 


Second Week 


1 Using the pattern, make a Swan picture. 
lilies and cat-tails to the background. 

2 Make a Sail-boat picture. This may be done with 
gray, black and white paper, or in naturalistic colors. 

3 June is the month for beautiful flowers and large flower 
baskets always make good studies. A basket may be pasted 
over a mass of foliage and flowers, or cut paper flowers and 
leaves may be put into a painted basket. 


Add water 


Third Week 


1 Freehand paper cutting lesson. 
Like to Do in Summer.” 

2 Show boy or girl going fishing. 

3 Construct a bird-house from brown construction 
paper. Pin or paste onto a stick or clothespin. 


Subject: “What I 


Fourth Week—Farm Scenes 


Paste two sheets of manila paper together so that they 
make a large paper 24 inches by 9, or 18 by 12. 

1 Color sky and ground. Cut fences, house, barns, 
windmill, etc. 

2 Paste cuttings of previous day. Cut animals, sheep, 
horses, pigs, chickens, cows, etc. 

3 Add trees and anything else that will make a more 
realistic farm picture. 


Methods which Obtain Good Results in Drawing 


Jessie St. Claire Henderson, England 


N the methods of teaching drawing there has been a very 
great advance during recent years. No longer do the 
children copy copies. They now draw directly from 
Nature or from objects. 

As regards the results achieved by small beginners in this 
subject, these vary very much according to the kind of 
material supplied. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the very best results are obtained from a simple medium 
that does not demand too difficult a technique for its use. 
A soft pastel is probably best and every child should be 
supplied with a box of these soft non-greasy unpointed 
pastels, containing the chief colors. The paper is also of 
importance. Brown paper of a dark shade is generally best; 
if funds allow tinted paper of dark shades—gray, brown or 
green—may also be used. Light or white paper is unsuit- 
able for little children. Water color paints and brushes are 


not suitable for beginners; the technique of the brush is too 
difficult, and the results are poor and disappointing. 

The next point that is of great importance is the angle of 
the paper. Children should never draw with the paper 
flat on the desk. Small wire easels which will fit on to the 
desks should be provided. A small board should be placed 
on the easel and the paper fixed on the mill-board by simply 
turning it over at the top edge. If a flower is to be drawn 
a long panel-shaped piece of paper will be given to each 
child, whereas if a square object is taken a square of paper 
will be provided. 

We now come to the placing of the copy. If children sit 
in dual desks and the copy is a flower, fruit or spray, then 
one specimen should be given to every couple of children. 
If a flower is selected, do not lay it flat but fix the stem in a 
small ball of clay so that the flower with its leaves stands 
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upright as though it were growing. If an object is chosen, 
then place it in such a way that every child gets an uninter- 


rupted view. If the'class is large it is usually desirable to. 


have two familiar objects for each section of the class. 

Having arranged the class and the object to be drawn, 
the next question is the method of the lesson. 

In the case of little children beginning to draw, every 
teacher finds her greatest difficulty in getting the children 
to observe with sufficient care. Unless the children are 
taught how to observe and what to observe, and are trained 
patiently, it will be found that after a hasty glance the 
drawing will be completed in lightning strokes and the 
children will sit back complacently and admire their efforts. 

In the first place, therefore, let there be a period for 
examination of shape: this should be traced out with the 
finger, curves practiced with the index finger in the air, 
and colors matched accurately. All this will take time, 
but it is time well spent and will be rewarded later on. 

The first lesson for little children will be a colored square 
of paper. This will be taken with a two-fold object—to 
show how to “plan out” the drawing, and secondly, to 
teach the technique of pastel drawing. 

First with regard to “planning out.”’ The object should 
be of a good size and should use the paper ‘given with as 
little waste as possible. 

Let a child point out the highest points—the lowest 
points—the farthest to the right and left.. Now let children 
put tiny dots in the correct color to show where these points 
will come on their paper. By this means the teacher can 
correct plans that are too small, uneven, etc. 

Now show children how to take a small piece of pastel, 
about one inch long and holding it flat on the side between 
the thumb and finger, at arm’s length, draw it down the 
paper from top to bottom, beginning in the center. This will 
make a broad stroke and three broad strokes will be con- 
tinued on each side till the square is completed. It must 
be quite clear that the point of the pastel is not to be used 
and in mass work children will always begin in the center 
and work outwards; never must they make an outline and 
fill it in at this stage—the object is the mass, and this is what 
little children always first see. 


The First Copies 

No shading can be attempted for some time, so the copies 
must be flat. If they are round or curved then the children 
make a false representation which will never please nor 
satisfy them. 

The best plan is to take fairly large sheets of variously 
colored paper and fold them in different shapes—triangles, 
boat shapes, oblongs, stars, etc. These will give good 
practice in the two essentials of “planning” and in the 
technique of applying the pastel and in getting a firm outline. 

When a certain skill and facility is acquired, then intro- 
duce the round shape—colored balls suspended by a string. 
If a truthful representation is to be given, then the children 
will see that one color is not sufficient. Let them find out 
by careful observation the lightest part, the darkest part, 
the shadow. Discuss with them how the light part can be 
shown; demonstrate before them on a much-enlarged flat 
drawing how to apply white to obtain the high light; do 
the same with the dark shadowed part. Note carefully in 
the case of the ball how the dark part is seen as part of a 
circle and therefore the pastel must be applied with a cir- 
cular movement. Very great care is needed here to observe 
the graduation of the shadows gradually merging into 
the pure color of the ball. Demonstrate this very clearly 
and on a very large scale, using a circular movement of the 
wrist and showing how lightly the pastel is applied as the 
shadow grows fainter. 

When some skill is acquired in shape and in simple 
shading, then fruits of various round kinds form good copies 
—oranges, apples, plums, grapes, peaches, apricots, pears, 
etc. When spring comes the opening buds and bulbs, 
daffodils, crocuses, hyacinths, tulips, with their leaves, will 
make beautiful copies. 
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Then later on children will attempt a small group, for 
example, an apple and a banana, a peach and an orange, etc. 

So far we have only spoken of mass drawing, but this 
is only one phase of the teaching of drawing. Another very 
important side is the recreative drawing which illustrates 
the stories, poetry, nursery rhymes, etc., that children learn 
in school. 

At first the children will be entirely free in this expression 
drawing to do what they like. But after a short time there 
will be evident the need for help in three directions: first, 
the portrayal of the human form; secondly, backgrounds 
of sky and grass, or sea; and thirdly, interiors. 

With regard to the first—the human form—nothing is 
better for demonstration than a jointed doll. This can be 
put into various attitudes by the children—for sitting, 
running, walking, kneeling, and straight lines will represent 
the body and joints. Later on, the figures can be dressed 
in various colors and garments. 

With regard to backgrounds, a very simple representation 
of sky and sea, or grass, is sufficient at first, but children 
must be taught where to place the horizon line on the 
paper. 

These preliminaries will help the children very much in 


‘their free illustrative drawing. 


These drawings develop the imagination and reveal to us 
the child’s power of recording the incidents of the stories 
told. Very often in the case of children who are very shy 
and backward in speaking we get an unusual insight into 
their minds through these little drawings—often very crude, 
but containing ideas that are worth study. 

Another important section of training in connection with 
drawing is the “memory” lesson. This can be taken in 
various ways. Sometimes children will be asked to make a 
drawing of an object taken in a previous lesson. They will 
be given a certain time limit to accomplish this. 

Again an object will be shown and then withdrawn after 
a brief time for study. 

Later two small objects will be shown, or one object of 
various colors and more complicated shape. 

It will be seen from the scheme outlined that emphasis is 
laid on “mass” drawing as a means for developing the brain. 
Children learn to think through their hands. That is why 
the large mass work is so important at first. Fine work 
should not be expected from little children. 

At first children’s drawings are bound to be crude in 
shape and color and it is not wise to strain after fine finished 
work because our object at first is not to get the children to 
produce fine finished drawings but to develop the faculties— 
to gain command of the materials, to control the muscles 
and to make an honest attempt to represent what they 
actually see. 

Enthusiastic teachers of drawing, when they are taking 
beginners, require to exercise great restraint. They are 
so anxious to get good results that they err on the side 
of teaching toomuch. The children need teaching certainly, 
but they also need freedom in which to make their own 
unaided attempts. It is better for the teacher to demon- 
strate after than before these attempts are made, otherwise 
children will copy teacher’s sketch and pay scant attention 
to the model. 

It is a good plan to vary the imaginative drawing illus- 
trating stories with actual representations of movement 
from life. For this purpose it may be possible to group the 
children round a hen and her chicks, plenty of corn on the 
floor to keep them active. Get the children to make 
sketches: a rabbit, a parrot in her cage, a kitten, will all 
be useful “life” models. 

Children, of course, will also be posed running, jumping, 
skipping, hopping; the position of joints of arms and legs 
a be carefully noted and the foundation will be in single 
ines. s 

For scene drawing, it is often possible to take a section 
of a class into a park or open space, with drawing materials, 
consisting of a block and pastels. It will then, first of all, 


(Continued on page 387) 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett 
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PAT ACAKE, PAT A CAKE. BAKERS MAN 
THAT I WILL,MASTER AS FAST AS ICAN 
PAT IT ANU PRICK IT, MARK IT WITHA T 
AND PUT IT IN THE OVENFOR TOM ANDI. 
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DIRECTIONS 





FASTEN ARM ON BODY WITH A PAPER CLIF. 
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Actual Geography in Grade III 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 


The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.—Lowell 


Children coming into the third grade with such prepara- 
tions as has been suggested in certain preceding articles of 
this study under the caption of actual geography, for both 
grade one and grade two, will doubtless have formed the 
habit of looking about them upon Nature and Nature’s 
ways—with growing interest and understanding, and with 
developing powers of interpretation. The work of the 
third grade should fix and clarify these habits. The trend 
will still be more in the nature of general science work than 
along any differentiated line of science, and will be developed 
from carefully planned observation of the life—nature facts 
and nature phenomena—about them. 

While this work should still be marked by an absence of 
formality, because of the nature of the remainder of the 
history-civics-geography work in this grade, the actual or 
observational geography should be more closely “tied up” 
with the rest of the work than has heretofore obtained. 
The study of the home community and the working out of 
local projects in this connection furnishes a direct basis for 
the development of the nature facts which it is desirable 
that we teach. 

In this grade, too, we need to give more thought to the 
work in geography which will follow in the fourth and 
succeeding years. The third grade teacher should fully 
acquaint herself with the course of study in geography for 
the fourth grade; she should note with especial care the 
general work given in the early pages of the geography text 
as preliminary to the study of our country, and let one 
of the checks on her own work be a consideration of the 
extent to which she is preparing her pupils for the inter- 


pretation of those printed pages into a fuller reading of the 
book of nature. 


I Position 

The various position terms taught and used in the first 
and second grades should be reviewed. Expect pupils to 
know and use these terms correctly, but give frequent oppor- 
tunity for practice in expression in the line of everyday 
experience. Refer to the work as outlined for the second 
grade, and expand each phase suggested there in accordance 
with the needs and abilities of the particular group of chil- 
dren being taught. Make use of the opportunities which 
present themselves throughout the year’s work, in this and 


in other subjects, to make sure of the functioning of this 
knowledge. 


II Direction 
1 Review the cardinal and semi-cardinal points as 
taught in the preceding grades, connecting directly with the 
sun. 
a Mark an east-and-west line in the yard, and note 
the chief directions with reference to this line. 
6 Teach relative directions. 
¢ ‘Teach opposite directions. 
d Have pupils determine, and put into words, how to 
find directions 
(1) at sunrise. 
(2) at sunset. 
(3) at noon. 


2 Teach the compass. Have pupils observe the face of 
the compass and give readings of it. Connect directly with 
what has been learned with regard to the sun and directions. 

Special topic: Columbus and the compass. 

3 Applications. The eight directions on the school 
grounds; in the class-room; in the community. 

Special topic: The importance of knowing directions. 


The teacher needs to remind herself frequently in this 
phase of the study that a working knowledge of directions 
cannot be acquired by children in a few lessons, no matter 
how well these lessons be taught. Essential facts must be 
gone over and over again, obsrvations must be made 
again and again; relationships must be established wherever 
possible. Special lessons and incidental correlations, as 
well as carefully planned drill duly proportional throughout 
the year, are‘necessary for the establishing of this important 
phase of the work. 


III Location 

1 Play “location game” in connection with the study 
of the community. That is, after establishing directions 
in the town with reference to the main street, the railroad 
station, etc., have a pupil take the part of a stranger who 
has come to town and is asking the way to some public 
building; to a store, to homes in various parts of the town. 
A number of adaptations of this game will suggest themselves 
to the alert teacher, and it is one in which interest seldom 
languishes. The real value of it, however, is dependent 
upon the degree of accuracy (of information and of ex- 
pression) required by the teacher. 

2 Extend scope of study, and of location game, to 
neighboring communities with which the children are 
familiar. 

3 Using map of United States, extend the study of 
location to familiar places and to a few outstanding places 
such as Washington, D. C., the Great Lakes, etc. 


IV Distance 

Here, again, the study of the community furnishes the 
material needed for the development of the topic. Develop 
clear concepts of mile, two miles, etc. Translate distance 
into units of time—walking, by automobile, by train (by 
boat, if on or near water). Connect with topic of location. 


V Measurement 

1 Much of this topic is developed in connection with 
study of the community, in the drawing of the schoolroom 
to scale, etc. 

2 Have each pupil keep his own height and weight record 
for the year. 

3 Through these and other records (thermometer, etc.) 
develop the idea of different kinds of measurement— 
distance, time, weight, temperature, etc. 


Nature Observations and Applications 


I Weather Observations 

1 Early in the fall begin the keeping of a weather chart. 
The accompanying form is suggestive, though the teacher 
may work out such a form as meets her own requirements. 

This chart may be kept on the board the first month, the 
results afterward being copied on large sheet of tag-board; 
hereafter the record should be kept on a chart of heavy 
paper or tag-board. At the end of each month the teacher 
should give a lesson based on the findings of the chart, 
leading pupils to draw conclusions and make statements 
summarizing general conditions. At the end of each season 


conduct a similar lesson, using charts of the three months 
of that season. 
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Chart I— Weather Observations 
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Meanwhile, the sun and shadows will have been observed. 
Select a post or pole on the school grounds and measure its 
shadow every day at noon, noting the gradual lengthening 
through December, the gradual shortening thereafter. 
Lead the pupils to observe, also, that as the shadow 
lengthens the sun seems to move toward the southern hori- 
zon, while as the shadow shortens it seems to move toward 
its zenith. 

Careful consideration should be given to conclusions as 
to the wind that accompanies different kinds of weather. 

Thermometer records should be taken at the same hour 
each day from a thermometer suspended out-of-doors, on 
the north side. Along with the degree of heat note the 
weather term associated therewith. 

The varying time of sunrise and sunset should also be 
noted from almanacs and clocks, as the teacher finds the 
class ready. 

Observations for fall months would probably be some- 
what as follows: 

a September: Sun bright and fairly high in the 
heavens; days warm; nights cool; days and nights 
nearly equal; weather mild and delightful; leaves still 
green; fruits still ripening; cultivated flowers blooming; 
aster, goldenrod, sunflower, etc., blooming; birds still 
sing, and grasshoppers, locusts and crickets are still seen 
and heard; sometimes there are dews at night. 


From such study, continuously followed, pupils should 
be led to draw the still broader conclusions that 
a Insummer: We havethe longest and warmest days; 
sun high in the heavens, its rays nearly vertical, the 
shadows short. 
6 In the fall and in the spring: We have days and 
nights of almost equal length; weather mild; sun between 
- highest and lowest points of sky, with rays less vertical 
than those of summer, less slanting than those of winter 
and with shadows varying accordingly. 
c¢ In winter: We have shortest, coldest days; sun low 
in the heavens; rays very slanting; shadows long. 


Il The sky 

1 What it looks like—‘‘a bowl turned upside down.” 
Teach the words dome and arch, and lead the pupils to see 
that the apparent shape of the sky is a dome, since it arches 
in every direction. 

2 Colors. Observe colors in the sky in connection with 
all other weather and sky observations. Frequently lead 
pupils to express in words and with water colors the im- 
pressions gleaned. Summarize as to colors predominating: 
In winter; in summer; at sunset; during storms; when the 
sun shines. 

3 What we may see in the sky. 

a In the day time—sun, clouds, rainbow, moon. 
b At night—moon, stars, clouds. 


Ill The sun 

Much of the study of the sun has been or will be covered 
in connection with other topics. However, for emphasis, 
and to make sure that they will be developed, let us here 
note the main points of such a study. 


ae es 

1 Observe: Form; apparent size; colors, at different 
times—sunset, noon; apparent daily movement from east 
to west. 

2 Establish an east-and-west line—at school, at home. 
Observe the path of the sun across the heavens with 
reference to these lines. 5 

3 Locate the horizon and the place on this line where 
the sun rises; where it sets. By means of this line note how 
high the sun gets during the year and how low. From such 
a study prepare the way for the conclusion that it takes 
three hundred and sixty-five days for the sun to get back 
to the place at which it seemed to be on any particular day. 
In no other way can a clear concept of the year-cycle and 
the seasons be formed. 

4 Pupils should also learn by observation: The main 
facts of the equinoxes and the solstices; that the tempera- 
ture is, ordinarily, highest in the afternoon; that fall 
weather is warmer than spring weather; the length of day 
and night; when the days begin to grow shorter, when they 
begin to grow longer and how long a time elapses between. 

Some of the questions the pupils should be able to answer 
are: 

What is the horizon? What kind of a line is this? Have 
you seen the line in the mountains? On plains? On the 
ocean? How did it look in each case? If you have not 
seen it thus, how do you think it would look? What is 
sunrise? Sunset? Dawn? Noon? Twilight? Night? 
Does it always take the same length of time for the sun to 
move across the heavens? When does it take the least 
time? The greatest length of time? When are the shadows 
at noon longest? What happens to the weather as the sun 
moves northward? To the length of dayandnight? Where 
is the sun ona gray day? Atnight? What do we get from 
the sun besides light? Connect this fact up with the 
seasons. Does the sun shine as brightly for Agoonack as 
it does for us? Does it give him as much heat? Account 
for your answers. In the same connections, what is true 
of our little Arab friends? 


IV Clouds 

When we look up in the sky we sometimes see soft, fleecy 
masses moving about—clouds. What other ways do they 
sometimes look? Are there always clouds in the sky? 
Observe how much farther away they seem at some times 
than at others. Have you ever been up in the clouds? 
Has any one? How? Later on we shall learn many other 
things in connection with the clouds, but even now we may 
be able to think of some things the clouds do for us. (Screen 
from the sun; beauty.) 


V_ The atmosphere—air 
1 Whatisit? Uses? Words which describe it—warm, 
cold, damp, etc. Can you think why the air is, at some time 
or place— each of these? 
2 Moisture in the air. 
a Experiments 
By trying a few experiments we can learn many 
things about the air. You will like to try some of these 
at home. 
(1) Put into two pans the same amount of water. 
Set one pan on the radiator, or in a sunny window, the 
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other in some cooler, less sunny place. By the next day 
what has happened? What has become of the water? 
Why has more water disappeared from one pan then 
from the other? Where is that water now? We shall 
s.y that it has evaporated. Ithasbecomevapor. It went 
into the air, but it was too fine for us to see it. Can you 
think of any places at which evaporation takes place? 
What becomes of the water in clothes hung out on the 
line to dry? Observe little pools after a rain, water on 
the streets, etc. 

(2) We have all seen water boiliug in a teakettle 
or other vessel. What arose from the kettle? As the 
steam floated away, what did it look like? Let us boil 
some water (over an alcohol lamp or whatever is avail- 
able). See the cloud rise above it? Hold a cold plate 
or piece of glass in the cloud—what happens? Rub the 
drops off; heat the plate; hold it in the cloud—why do 
no drops of water form? 

(3) Breathe on a cold mirror. What happens? The 
mirror was so much colder than the air about it that it 
cooled the warm air of the breath so much that the 
moisture in it became drops of water. Sometimes we 
have seen little drops of water on grass, on shrubs, etc. 
How do you suppose it got there? Yes, the cool grass, 
or shrub, cooled the air and caused it to give up its 
moisture? What do we call this moisture? Sometimes 
we have found dew on window panes or grasses, and some- 
times we have found something else—frost. In what 
kind of weather do we find dew? Frost? What do you 
think causes the moisture to become frost instead of dew? 

(4) Fill one glass with tepid water, another with 
ice water. On which does the moisture collect? Why? 

(5) On a very cold day, set a glass of water outside 
the window. What happens? By what name are the 
little particles called? Where do the ice crystals come 
from first? Try the same experiment on a very wind day, 
and note how rough and broken the ice-surface becomes. 

(6) Put a piece of ice out-of-doors on a warm day 
and observe the evaporation. Try the same experiment 
on a cold day. Or try the experiment on the same day, 
using the north or shady side of the house one time, the 
south or sunny side the next time. Lead to conclusions: 
low temperature, little or slow evaporation; higher 
temperature, more rapid evaporation. 

(7) Place a pan out to catch the rain as it falls. 
Measure the depth of the water in the pan. When it 
snows, put snow in the pan to the same depth that the 
rain water came. Melt the snow and compare the 
amount of water with the amount from the rain. 


In the meanwhile, the child should have learned the terms 
“evaporation” and “condensation,” and should have 
become familiar with some of the results of these processes. 
He should, as the : ea-on advance:, have at opportune times 
_ lessons on clouds (how formed; colors; forms; how moveed 
about), fogs (clouds close to us; note how damp they make 
whatever they come in contact with), mist (heavy fogs; 
water particles discernible in them), dew, frost rain, hail, ice. 
In a general way, he should be led to connect these with the 
life about him and with the sun. The sun gives heat; heat 
changes water into vapor; vapor, being light, rises, becomes 
cooled, forms clouds; clouds, cooled, have their moisture 
condensed into rain and, the drops being heavy, fall; clouds, 
chilled to the freezing point, have their moisture condensed 
into snow crystals; if the moisture from the clouds starts 
to fall as rain, then passes through a very cold wind, it 
becomes hail; the part played in the world about us by 
showers, storms—uses to plants, animals and man. 


VI A further study of what we may see in the sky 

We have learned much about the sky and what it holds 
for us through the observations we have been making. But 
we shall want to know a great deal more, and we can learn 
it best through a direct study. What may one see in the 
sky in daytime? We have learned much about the sun and 
the clouds, so now let us study: 
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1 The rainbow 

When is the rainbow seen? What is its shape? What 
colors has it? How are these colors arranged? (Suspend 
a prism of glass in the room so as to get a “rainbow” for 
study of color arrangement when the sun shines in.) 
What is the position of the rainbow in the sky with refer- 
ence to the sun? 
Whatdoweseeintheskyatnight? Letuslearnmoreabout 
2 The moon 

We may see the moon in day time and we may also see 
it at night. When does it seem brighter? Do you know 
why this is true? When the moon is full, round, how does 
it compare with the sun in size? In brightness? It gives 
us more light than anything else except the sun. But 
does it give us much heat? That is because moonlight 
is only light reflected from the sun. (Use a mirror and 
other hard surfaces to illustrate reflected light.) In what 
part of the sky do we see the moon in the evening? What 
is its apparent course during the night? In what shapes 
have you seen the moon? The word “moon” means 
“month”—let us watch the moon closely for a month 
and try to learn its varying shapes. From our observa- 
tions we learn that there is a little less than a month from 
one moon to another. What people measured their time 
by “moons”? How many months in one year? There 
are almost thirteen moons in our year. What terms do 
we use in speaking of the moon at different times? We 
may learn these from an almanac. Yes, the moon has 
four phases: New Moon, First Quarter, Full Moon, Last 
Quarter. Let us draw it as it looks in each of these 
phases. Let us make drawings to show how it appears 
between each of these phases. 
3 The Stars 

We have learned something of how sailors depended 
upon the stars to guide them at night before there were 
any compasses. Suppose you were driving your auto- 
mobile along a country road at night, a road you didn’t 
know well, could you depend upon the stars for help? 
How? Weshould first try to locate the Big Dipper, with 
its seven bright stars. Let us draw them just as they 
appear in a group. 














The Big Dipper. 1 and 2—The Pointers 3—The North Star 


When we have observed this group of stars at varying 
times during the evening and night, and for many evenings 
or nights, we shall become convinced that although the 
group varies its position greatly at different times, the two 
stars at the end of the groupal ways point toward one certain 
star—a star not so large or so bright as some other stars, 
but brighter than any near it. 


Those two stars are called 
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Chart II—The Way the Moon Looked 
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the Pointers, and the brighter star toward which they point 
is the North Star. Having located the North Star, let us 
find the north; the south; the other directions. 

With such a beginning, strive to lead into a fixed habit 
of observing the heavens at some time (the more nearly the 
same time the better) every evening. 


VII Soil 

Any work in gardening and in the care of window-boxes 
furnishes a natural point of contact for the study of soils, 
which should be treated as informally and as directly an 
outgrowth of observation as the other topics. The study 
of the plant life of the community, the walks and excursions 
taken by the teacher and the trade will provide the necessary 
material. Children have observed and may be led to put 
into words the fact that certain plants grow better in some 
soil than in other kinds of soil. Before attempting to de- 
velop a reason for this, lead to much observation and dis- 
cussion. Cause the children to observe closely any ex- 
cavating being done in the community; to visit a cellar ora 
sewer; if a stream is available, make a trip to it; observe 
conditions in the school-yard immediately after a rain. 
Best of all, if possible, take the children to a wooded slope 
with a stream running through the valley. The late fall is 
the ideal time for such a trip. The children have studied 
about leaves—they are eager to know what becomes of 
them after they fall. Let the children dip down into the 
ground and note the decaying leaves; note the color and 
texture of the soil; take some of it back to school for further 
use; pass over to the foot of the hillside and note the 
decaying (sandstone) rock forming sand; if any limestone 
be near, lead the pupils to observe that this, when crumbled, 
gives a different kind of soil—clay. When the question as 
to what breaks these rocks up and makes them crumble 
comes up, take the children to the top of the bluff, lead them 
to observe the condition of the rocks there, and bring to 
their minds the action of water; of Jack Frost; the results 
of one rock striking or rubbing against another; note 
plants growing in crevices, roots pushing their way here 
and there, etc; call attention to the different layers, the 
depth of each, etc. Collect samples of each kind of rock 
and each kind of soil and take back to the schoolroom for 
further study. Put the soils collected in glass jars—loam 
in one, sand in one, clay in one, gravel in one, and a mixture 
of all four in another. Compare the coarseness of each. 
Shake the mixture and note the results after settling. Pour 
water into each jar, one at a time, noticing the way it 
percolates. Almost fill each jar, shake or stir them thor- 
. oughly, then allow them to stand, noticing the results of the 
settling. Compare each with the other and all with the 
mixture of the four, giving especial attention to the length 
of time required for the water above the soil in each jar 


to become clear. The children are now ready to differenti- 
ate in some such way as the following: 

Rocks are of many kinds—sandstone, limestone, etc. 

Gravel, pebbles—different sizes, shapes, color; formed 
largely by action of water. 

Sand—grains almost same size, shape, color; very hard, 
with sharp corners or edges. 

Clay—close, firm mass of fine material; 
brownish color; pulverized rock. 

Loam—dark, powdery soil, very fine; contains humus 
(decayed vegetable matter), clay and sand. The humus 
makes it dark. Sandy loam contains more of sand than of 
the other ingredients; what, then, is clay loam or clay soil? 
Gravelly soil? 

Which do you think best for plant life? 
adry soil? Wet? How was each made? How does water 
help? Ants and other insects and animals? Plants? How 
does the soil get spread over the earth as we find it? 

What is the chief soil in your community? 


usually of a 


Which would be 


Vill The work of water. 


This topic has been largely developed in connection with 
other phases of the work, but the teacher should make sure 
that the children can trace water from the time it comes to 
us as rain or snow until it gets back to the sea. Note how 
muddy the water in the street is after a rain, the little rills 
hastening to the gutter, the furrow it washes, leaving the 
coarse soil and carrying the fine soil along and spreading 
over the lower reaches; note the difference when a steep 
slope is reached; if possible, trace a brook. Draw com- 
parisons to a river. 


IX Land and Water Forms 

The land and water forms of the home community should 
be taught in conclusion with observation lessons. The 
sand-pile should be put to frequent use throughout these 
lessons, to clarify some point as to local formation and to 
extend the knowledge to other formations not near enough 
to be observed. 

Throughout these lessons, stories, poems, myths and 
legends appropriate to the particular phase of study should 
be given, so naturally and so vitally that they become a 
part of the child’s background for all future thoughts and 
for his reading. Such material is so abundant and so 
readily available, that it seems unnecessary to list it here. 
However, this caution is not out of order: do not be afraid 
of giving real literature. For instance, when studying the 
rainbow, give the Bible story of the Flood and read from 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Much memorizing by the 
teacher and by the class is in order, and the many adapta- 
tions of such material altogether within the range of third 
grade pupils’ ability opens the way for splendid results in 
the way of parallel reading. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Plan for a Demonstration 
Lesson in Right Habits 


L. S. Mills 
Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


ATHER than quietly enter schoolrooms, look wise, 
leave a few written notes, and depart, supervising 
principals and superintendents are coming more and 
more to the point where they find that some actual teaching 
on their part during visitations goes farther toward helping 
teachers while in service than merely explaining how and 
what to do. Teachers in service also appreciate this kind 
of assistance. A good type lesson well planned is likewise 
useful for a teacher as a model for other lessons which she 
may wish to give in the same or similar subjects. With these 
ideas in mind, the following demonstration lesson for grades 
one, two and three, in humane education, which is also a 
part of good citizenship, is respectfully presented for the 
use of teachers and principals. 


I Lesson Plan 


1 Topic—Kindness to Animals. 
2 Source or content, a story, “The Emperor’s Bird’s 
Nest.” 
3 Aim or Purpose. 
a To learn how an emperor was kind to a bird. 
b To find why we should be kind to birds. 
c To find ways we may help birds. 


II Procedure 


1 Teacher makes sure class know meaning of kindness. 

2 Teacher states aim a. 

3 Teacher tells story of ““The Emperor’s Bird’s Nest” 
as given below. 

4 Teacher questions for main points of the story and 
secures answer. 





5 Teacher states aim 6 and through discussion secures 
answer. 


6 Teacher states aim ¢ and through discussion of the 
class secures answer. 

7 Assummary, teacher secures answers from each mem- 
ber of the class, if class is not too large, for each of the three 
aims. 

8 The following precept may be placed on the board at 
this point and understandingly learned by the class. 


Be to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you. 


9 Thenextlessonshould be assigned as, perhaps, kindness 
to playmates and aims should also be given at this time. 


III Story—‘‘The Emperor’s Bird’s Nest’’ 


Once upon a time there was an Emperor who had a large 
army of men to take care of his country. Once when there 
was a big war, he and his men were living in tents. 

One day the soldiers saw a swallow building a nest on the 
top of the Emperor’s tent. They watched the swallow 
flying back and forth as it built its nest. ‘Soon we shall 
move,” they said, “and then the nest will have to come 
down.” Day after day the bird sat on the nest. At last 
four little birds were hatched out. 

One morning the Emperor gave orders to take down all 
tents, pack them up and prepare to march away. 

It seemed as if the birds would be destroyed, as they were 
too small to fly. When the Emperor came out of his tent 
and the soldiers began to take it down he saw the nest. 
“Let the tent stand,” he said, “‘the birds are too small to 
fly.” 
So the nest was left. The swallow and her four babies 
lived in it until all could fly. Then all flew away. 





A Nature Project in the Second 
Grade 


Irene L. Dickson, Pennsylvania 


During the first week of school this semester, our favorite 
topic in the language period was “My vacation.” Natu- 
rally each little second grader was eager to tell where he or 
she had visited. As it happened, quite a number had spent 
the summer on a farm and I had the good fortune to spend 
eight weeks in North Dakota. So crops, cattle, etc., we 
discussed in common. 

I remarked, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be fine if we had a farm here 
in our room and could watch the crops grow? But what 
should we use for the farm?” 

One little boy said, “I could get a box with some dirt in 
it and we could plant oats.” 

After some discussion, it was decided that George, who 
had made the first suggestion, should be chairman of a 
committee of four little boys of his own choice. These were 
commissioned to interview the grocers for a suitable box. 
But to the anxiety of the little committee, no box answering 
the requirements was found. Cows, horses, chickens, dogs 
and everything one could desire for a farm, were brought in, 
but no box. 

Again George came to the rescue with, ‘My daddy has 
been sick and isn’t working. He says he will make us a 
box if you put the size on a piece of paper.” Within two 
days it was proudly carried in by George, Russell, Harvey 
and David—the committee. 

Our box is 32” x 223” x 43” and painted a dark green. 
Oak tag was spread over the bottom, to prevent sand seeping 
through on to the 14’ x4’ table (one end of which it occupies). 
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Many of the children have sand-piles at home and brought 
buckets of sand to school. 

After getting the “soil” in good condition, the first crops 
—oats and grass—were sown. How eagerly the children 
watched for the first sign of something green. 

The farm is divided into three parts, the first part being 
the home with its nice grassy lawn. “Shady Nook” grass 
seed was used. The home is a yellow cardboard house 
8” x 7” x 8”, with green shutters and a green roof. On 
the front lawn are seven artificial trees and a white garden 
seat—with the little dog “Jip” keeping watch. (Every 
animal on the farm is named.) At the side and back of the 
house are the chickens. A very neat fence separates the 
home section from the farm proper, which also occupies 
one-third. 
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The name of our farm is “Shady Brook Farm.” It is 
printed in white letters on the front of the red cardboard 
barn, which is 11” x 9” x 7}. Nearby there is a fine crop 
of oats. We have harvested two crops and have placed 
them in the barn. At the extreme end of the fence, which 
separates the oats from the pasture land, is a pig, 2}’’x1}”. 

The pasture, occupying the last third, is covered with 
grass and has an artificial tree at one end. Grazing in it 
are cows, horses, a colt and a calf. The animals are of 
celluloid, the cows being 43” x 23’, the horses 4}’’'x 3”, 
the colt 2” x 2”, and the calf 2” x 13”. Everything on 
the farm was brought to school by the children. 

All the work in connection with this project, as putting 
in the crops, watering the lawn, crops and pasture, harvest- 
ing, etc., has been done during the twenty-minute period 
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Patterns for a June Paper Cutting. Mount, blue; 1, 2, 3, black; 4, 5. yellow 
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before nine o’clock and the twenty-minute period before 
one o’clock, thereby taking no time from the regular class 
periods. The children like to take trips “to the country— 
to the farm,” during the last few minutes of one or two days 
a week, to observe the changes. 

Aside from the nature study, I have used this project in 
correlation with arithmetic, language, spelling, music and 
health games. 

The animals were used to develop the combinations in 
addition and in subtraction as well. The children took 
great delight in these developing lessons in arithmetic. 

We have had oral and written stories about the farm in 
the language period. “Chicken Little” and “Little Red 
Hen” were dramatized with interest, the children pretending 
our own animals were doing the talking. In “Tell Me 
Another Story,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, can be found 
the stories, ‘“‘The Farm House,” ‘The Plowman Who Found 
Content,” and “The Farmer, and the Troll.” 

A spelling match of all the words pertaining to the farm, 
as, oats, farmer, crop, cow, etc., is enjoyed by the children. 

Songs which we use in connection with the project are 
“On the Farm in the Morning,” “Oats, Peas, Beans and 
Barley” and “The Farmer.” ‘The latter two make good 
health games. 

For general information we learned of what benefit 
chickens, horses and cattle are—the uses of milk and the 
various articles made from leather. 

The children certainly enjoy this project, and it is one 
which can be used at any time of the year. The major part 
of a project, as we know, is the child. The amount of 
suggestion given by the teacher must be measured by the 
need and given at the proper time. The value of a project 
is, it develops responsibility, initiative, use of material, 
managerial activity, the ability to make and execute plans 
with others and creates a true social spirit. 

We were able to see all these characteristics of a good 
project re-act on the lives of the little second graders. 


Cardboard Work in Teaching 


R. K. Morton, Massachusetts 


EACHERS often look to the expressional material for 
methods to interest pupils. They find, too, that in 
manual work may be found means for impressing upon 

minds facts which would be otherwise difficult to grasp. 
When the attention lags and interest wavers, manual work 
can be counted upon to renew interest and to insure con- 
centration. 

Cardboard work is very pleasant and many projects can 
easily be made with it. Unlike wood or clay, it is easy to 
handle and to provide and is not costly. 

A few principles may be noted in connection with teaching 
classes to work a little with cardboard. Unless taught in a 
vocational school, the sole aim of the work should not be 
to perfect the manual skill of the pupil. This manual work 
should have as its prime purpose the illustration or ex- 
pression of some school lesson or idea which is of some 
special pedagogical value. Through the hands many ideas 
may find the easiest path to the brain. The work, therefore, 
should be for the express purpose of vividly impressing upon 
the student’s mind something he has learned or should learn. 
In the diagrams here given, an attempt to show something 
which may be correlated with lessons has been made. The 
teacher, of course, will be forced to modify these to her own 
uses, and to invent other diagrams with which to correlate 
some other lesson. 

It is always wise to correlate. By forming a chain of 
associations in the mind, the student is enabled to make 
his memory do greater service for him, and he is able to 
command much more knowledge. Isolated facts which have 
no biological significance to people have a tendency in man, 
as in animals, to be neglected. This innate tendeacy must 
be overcome by placing before the pupil such attractive 
work that other instincts are brought into play. Through 
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a student’s curiosi:y and love for personal achievement, he 
may be led toward a better realization of the worth of his 
school life, and of the value of the lessons he is now having 
a great opportunity to learn. 

For beginners, at least, it is always well to confine draw- 
ings to subjects well within the range of the pupils’ experi- 
ence. Make sure that they have seen and recognized 
before the objects which they are asked to construct, in 
miniature, from cardboard. This will add to their incen- 
tive and to their accuracy. At first, make all the fine 
diagrams one-pieced, so as to eliminate confusion and 
complicities. A one-piece diagram, also, will bring out 
from the pupil more skill and carefulness. 

Have them note that in diagrams all dotted lines are to 
be folded, and all heavy solid lines to be cut. They may 
change the size of the dimensions of the projects, but they 
must remain faithful to a given scale pre-determined to 
establish the best results. They must add to the drawings 
their own elaborations and arrangements. It is always 
advisable to let the students develop to a high degree in this 
work their own powers of originality and observation. 














Fic. I House with “L.” Fold the top down over the folded sides, 
and the placing of the other part of the house will be easy. Be sure 
to cut carefully, so as not to cut off the top, sides and floor of the “L.” 
Elaborations are needed, of course, but do not fancify too much, for 
such a model house should be relatively plain. A compass, crayons, 
ink, pencil and water colors are essential tools. 
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Fic. 2 House with sloping roof and chimney. Note the scale 
of dimensions carefully. Careful cutting is required here. When 
outlined on cardboard, fold the sides first; then attach the roof pieces; 
and last of all, set up the chimney. The small line A-B is folded only 
because that part of the chimney will not slip around over the roof 
unless that corner is folded slightly. 





Fic. 3 House §Jwith inclined roof, attic and partitions. This 
diagram {looks complex, but the four sides of the house are easily 
folded first. Then adjust the floor pieces, and then the floor of the 
attic. Last of all, adjust the roof. This makes a very fine model, 
upon which much work may be lavished. The result of a careful 


; drawing will be something well worth while exhibiting 
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Utilizing a Nuisance 
(Third Grade) 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


After the third or fourth tile-stone dropped upon the 
floor, the teacher lined up the owners of these noisy treasures 
and the contents of several pockets were deposited upon her 
desk. As she looked at the pile, the variety of shapes and 
colors suggested the query, “Could anyone blame the 
children for picking up the pretty stones discarded by the 
workmen? 

» A'few questions brought out the fact that most of the 
class did not know what the little tile-stones were used for. 
The few children who did, very proudly described a vestibule 


floor or a floor in “some big building where my father took 
me’’, etc. 

One boy, in his explanation, said, “Well, you all must 
have linoleum in your rooms and it’s just the same, only 
these are stones.” His diction seemed to give all a clear 
picture of the use of the innocent offenders. 


The next day was “drawing day,” and the lesson planned 
was postponed in favor of an origina] drawing lesson from 
the stones. 


Oilcloth for the table, paper for the bathroom, etc., were 
suggested by various pupils. None of them had anything 
to copy from and the results showed that some of the 
third graders possessed enough originality to be possible 
designers in embryo. 
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A Health Project in the First Grade 


Flora A. Paull, Pennsylvania 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To furnish milk to increase weight of thirteen children 
who were ten or more per cent under weight. 

2 To establish better health habits for all the children 
in the school. 


Children’s Aim 


1 How to increase weight (children had been weighed 
and measured, and each child knew how many pounds he 
must gain to attain normal weight.) 

2 How to procure milk. 

a Selling merchandise at profit. 

b Asking public organization or club. 

c Saving money to buy milk. (Impossible with this 
group of children.) 

d Exhibition of school work, charging admission. 


Situation 


When interest and competition in reaching normal weight 
were running high, the teacher discussed with class how this 
aim could be accomplished. 

“You know, children, that drinking milk will help to 
make you all strong and healthy. Would you like to drink 
milk right here in school in the middle of the morning and 
in the middle of the afternoon? What do -you think we 
might do to raise money to buy milk?” 

“The girls in the sixth grade are selling candy,”’ answered 
one little girl. : 

“But Miss Scheffer (the Dental Hygienist in our school) 
said candy will make our teeth decay.” 

“Do you know any person who could give us enough 
money to buy milk?” 

A chorus of “‘No’s” answered this query. 

“Let us give the Health Play we had in school. My 
mother would like to see it,”’ suggested an eager-eyed little 
boy, and the responses of approval showed that this was 
the best solution to the problem. 


1 What work must be done for our exhibition? 
a Learn to do things that people would like to see. 
(1) Health Play, including Tooth-brush Drill. 
(2) Games, Rhythms, Dances. 
(3) Stories dramatized 
(4) Songs. 

b Sell tickets. ; 

c How much shall we charge? 

agreed upon.) 

d The things we do must be worth while if people pay 

for them. 
2 Where shall we hold our Exhibition? 

Place must be within short distance of school and large 
enough to hold all the fathers and mothers. The 
father of one of the boys arranged for a hall two 
blocks from school building. 

3 How will people know about it? 

a Tell every one we know. 

b Make posters to advertise it. 


(Twenty-five cents 


Language 


1 Children decided on facts necessary and arrangement 
of tickets. (Printed by Practical Arts Department.) 
2 Written invitations to Superintendent of Schools and 
Supervisors. 
3 Selection of characters for dramatized stories, con- 
sidering: 
Does he make a good “duck” or “‘turkey’’? 
Does he talk so that audience will hear him? 
4 Reading from blackboard of directions for making 


posters. Reading of stories dramatized: “Little Red Hen” 
and ‘Chicken Little.” 

Reading from book, “All Through the Day the Mother 
Goose Way” (Broadhurst). 

5 Learning “The Cow,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
showing the cow’s part in supplying our daily needs. 


Number 


1 Counting thirty-six children and finding a place for 
each child to be represented singly or in groups. 

2 Selling tickets and making change. 

3 Weighing and measuring children and noting gain. 

4 Cost of one pint of milk for one day—-week—month. 


Handwork 


1 Posters—Arrangement of some piece of work from 
each child on large card. 

2 Health Poster. 

3 Posters to advertise Exhibition. 
brought from home.) 

4 Costumes for dramatized stories. 

5 Soldier hats to be worn in parade. 

6 Bean-bags recovered to be used in Rhythmic Drill. 

7 Good Health booklets. 


(Magazine pictures 


Geography 


Names of streets in vicinity of schoolhouse in order to 
reach auditorium where Exhibition was to be held. 


Hygiene 


In connection with the Health Play, after a discussion of 
health habits, the children decided that sunshine, fresh air, 
good food, sleep, play and cleanliness were most necessary 
to health. A little girl in yellow paper dress, carrying a 
large “sun,” Fresh Air in flowing streamers of paper, a little 
boy carrying a tray of good food, another wearing a large 
milk bottle made of cardboard, Cleanliness, with soap and 
towel, and Play—each in turn brought his offering to a 
little sick girl, who at the end of the play romps merrily 
away with them. 


Nature 


1 Sun—Giving us heat and light, necesasry to life. 
Makes food grow 


2 Air—Need for pure air in schoolroom, at home at 
night. 

3 Cow—Source of milk. 
Music 

Learn to sing so that songs will be pleasing and understood 
by audience. 
Physical Culture 

Rhythms, Games and Dances. 


Spelling 


Words needed in Poster Work: sun, air. milk, sleep, cow, 
play. 


Ethics 


1 Use of napkins and: straws. 

2 Never touching top of milk bottle. 

3 Eating and drinking slowly. 

4 Use of “I thank you.” 

5 The work of each child was judged and approved by 
the children before permitted on program. 
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Excursions 


1 Trip to St. Lawrence Dairy to see how milk is pre- 
pared and delivered. 

2 Trip to Reading Biscuit Factory to see how graham 
wafers are made 


Habit Formation 


1 Daily use of tooth brush. 

2 Drinking milk at home instead of tea or coffee. 

3 Interest in sleeping with open windows. 

4 Each child’s best the only acceptable work. 

5 Values in interest, enthusiasm and industry incalcu- 
lable. 


In six weeks twelve of the thirteen children had gained 
from five to eight pounds, and all were drinking milk regu- 
larly and enjoying it. 





Spelling Made Easier 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 


N “pre-phonetic” days every word in the spelling lesson 
was a separate word to be learned and no connection was 
made between and, hand, band, sand land, etc. How 

wonderfully easy spelling should be now compared to what 
it used tobe! (That is. as far as phonetically spelled words 
are concerned.) 

In most cases I think the teacher spells the words to be 
learned or writes them on the board, but I find it more 
thought-provoking on the part of the child to allow him to 
attempt the spelling for himself. 

I find that a little spelling book for each month adds much 
to the interest in spelling. The books take almost no paper 
and are well worth the time spent in making them. Usually 
a half a sheet of 6 x 9 drawing paper makes a cover for one 
book and two sheets of arithmetic paper are sufficient for 
sixteen lessons. Sometimes I hektograph pictures on the 
covers and sometimes the children trace their own. Each 
colors his own picture and one child ties all the books with 
yarn or silkateen. We usually have pictures appropriate 
for the month, such as a squirrel eating a nut or a child with 
books for September; Jack-o'-lanterns for October; a 
Pilgrim or a turkey for November; a Santa Claus picture 
for December; a boy or girl sliding or skating for January 
and February; a Dutch scene for March; a child with an 
umbrella for April: a soldier boy for May; a girl playing 
out-of-doors or a boy fishing for June. 

I used to think I had to have a written spelling lesson 
every day, but now I have one every Friday and find it just 
as profitable. Where the spelling books were then a record 
of each day’s written work they are now a correct version 
of the words used each day, for they are used for copying 
lessons only. The real test comes on Friday and is written 
on examination paper folded in book form. 

When a child spells a given word correctly he writes it 
on the board and all copy in their books. Later in the day 
they study the words in various ways. writing in spare space 
on arithmetic papers, writing sentences containing the 
words and the third grade sometimes make the words with 
‘etter cards. 

After all the words for the day have been given and copied 
we “verify.” That is, each child in turn spells a word 
.00king at his book instead of at the board. In this way he 
makes sure that he has copied correctly, besides hearing the 
words spelled correctly several times. 

A day’s lesson might proceed somewhat in this manner: 


Teacher Be sure to lock the door when you go out. 
Lock. How would you spell it, Roy? 

Roy Is it ‘-o-c-k? 

Teacher Yes. 
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(Or perhaps Roy might say, “Is it l-a-c-k?” The teacher 
would say, “a-c-k says ack. Think of what says ock. 
What letter says 5?” In nine cases out of ten Roy would 
then have no difficulty in spelling the word correctly.) 


Teacher If o-c-k says ock how do you spell block? 
Class _b-l-o-c-k. 

Teacher clock? 

Class_ c-l-o-c-k. 

Teacher dock? 

Class d-o-c-k. 

Teacher flock? 

Class f-l-o-c-k 

Teacher knock? 


(There may be a littie difficulty here with the kn and the 
teacher might say, “It begins like the word know, meaning 
to know something.”’) 


Class k-n-o-c-k. 

Teacher What do you add to lock to make it say locket? 

Class e-t. 

Teacher Spel’ pocket. . 

Class p-o-c-k-e-t. i, 

Teacher If you changed the # in pocket to r what word 
would you have? 

Class rocket. 

Teacher How would you spel. shock? 

Class_s-h-o-c-k. 


Teacher The next word is train. The train was going 
to Chicago. Claire may try it. 

Claire Is it t-r-a-i-n? 

Teacher Yes. What says ain? 

Class a-i-n. 

Teacher (proceeding as before) Spell brain, gain, main 
pain, rain, stain, strain, strainer, strained, gained. 

Teacher There are thirty days in April. Spell thirty 
Louise. 

Louise Is it t-h-w-r-t-y? 

Teacher No, not ur. Remember er, ir and ur all say ur 

Louise Is it t-h-i-r-t-y? 

Teacher Yes Class, what says irt in thirty? 

Class i-r-t 

Teacher Spell—dirt, dirty, shirt, skirt, thirteen, etc. 


Teacher How much do you weigh? Can anybody spell 
weigh? That’s rather a hard one. Leonard? 

Leonard Is it w-a-y? 

Teacher No, that word is w-a-y and you'd spell it as you 
did if you were saying, “I walked a long way.” This weigh 
belongs to the same family as sleigh. 

Leonard Is it w-e-i-g-h? 

Teacher Yes. (Now if w-e-i-g-h spells weigh, how do 
you spell sleigh, eight, weight, freight, etc.?) 


The words continue in this way till all have been given. 
In this way the children are forced to think for themselves 
and when you hear somebody say, “If you leave off the 
nm in narrow you'll have arrow,” you know that they are 
discovering possibilities in word building. 

Each Friday we have a written test giving all or most of 
the words of the preceding four days of the week. These 
lessons are marked in per cents and should any be unfortu- 
nate enough to get below sixty they are “sick” and have 
to go to the “hospital” for a week. That is, they write 
each word of each day’s lesson a certain number of times 
on a large sheet of paper. An “A” pupil is chosen as 
“doctor” or “nurse” to have charge of the “hospital” for 
a week. His duties are to see that the “patients” write 
their words correctly each day and sometimes hear them 
spell orally. 

While we always find some children who can’t seem to 
learn to spell, I find that this method has helped many and 
the proportion of “A” spellers is larger than ever before. 4 
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“Little Red Riding Hood” as Supplementary 


Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Supplementary Reading Cards 
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He rapped at the door. Rap! Rap! Rap! 











FTP Red Riding Hood 
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‘ opened the door. 























Red Riding Hood opened the door. 


How to Use the Story 


“The better to eat you, my dear,” 
never fails to send thrills up and down the 
spine of even the dullest child and the 
whole story is one which holds the atten- 
tion of the class. It is an excellent story 
for reproduction as well as dramatizing, 
although the Mother and Grandmother 
are unpopular characters owing to their 
having so little tosay. Giving shy children 
parts like these is a wonderful incentive for 
them and starts them on the way to 
self-expression later on. 

The story is divided into five parts for 
board reading. 

The sentences below the cards are to 
be cut up and matched with those printed 
on the pictures. 

When playing this story much interest 
would be aroused if the teacher made a 
cape of red crepe paper for Red Riding 
Hood to wear. The children will provide 
the basket and a wolf may be bought for 
a few cents and may be used for a fox or 
a dog in different stories. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Once upn a time there was a 
pretty little girl. 

Her name was Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said, “ Red 
Riding Hood, I want you to take 
this cake to your Grandmother. 
To-day is her birthday.” 

So Red Riding Hood put on her 
hood and started down the road. 


Soon she came to the woods. 

There she met a wolf. 

The wolf said, “Good morning, 
Red Riding Hood. Where are you 
going this fine day?” 

Red Riding Hood said, “I am 
going to see my grandmother. 
She lives in these woods.” 


The wolf ran fast to grand- 
mother’s house 

He rapped at the door. 

Rap! Rap! Rap! 

She was not at home. 

So he went in. 

He put on her cap and got into 
bed. 


Soon Red Riding Hood came 
to the house. 


She rapped at the door. 
Rap! Rap! Rap! 
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“Come in,” said the wolf in a 


sweet voice. 
Red Riding Hood opened the 
door and went in. 
She put the cake on the table. 


Then she went to the bed and 
said: 

‘“O Grandmother, what big eyes 
you have!” 

“ The better to see you, my dear,” 


said the wolf. 
“Grandmother! What big ears 








; 


; A\\ ‘But, Grandmother, 
4 ce 


what big teeth 


4 


you have! 

















you have!” cried Red Riding 
Hood. 











“ The better to hear you, my dear,” 
said the wolf. 

“But, Grandmother! What big 
teeth you have!” cried Red Riding Hood. 

“‘ The.better to eat you, my dear,” said the wolf. 

He jumped out of bed and tried to catch 
little Red Riding Hood. 


“But, Grandmother, what big teeth you have! ” 


But he fell over a stool and Red Riding 
Hood got away. 

The wolf was afraid to try that trick 
again. 


Dramatization of “The Spider and the Fly” 


Kate Lee Carver, Illinois 


CHARACTERS—Three little girls or boys 


For Sprper—Choose a child who is cunning and has a determined 
manner. 

For Fry—Choose a little girl who is very lively. She should flit 
in and out, going very close to the spider at times. 

Either boy or girl for SPEAKER. 


Spider (speaks) 
“Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to the fly. 
“ °Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 
To show when you are there.” 


Fly (speaks) 
“Ono, no! To ask me is in vain; 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne’er come down again.” 
(Flying in and out.) 


Spider (now goes nearer fly) 
“T’m sure you myst be weary 
With soaring up so high; 
Will you rest upon my little bed?” 
Said the spider to the fly. 
“There are pretty curtains drawn around, 
The sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, 
I’ll gladly tuck you in.” 


Fly (speaks) 
“Ono, no! For I’ve often heard it said 
They never never wake again 
Who sleep upon your bed.” (Pointing.) 


(Spider speaks, while Fly flits in and out, arms raised as 
though flying, coming nearer and nearer to the spider.) 


Spider 
“Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warm affection 


I’ve always felt for you? 
I have, within my pantry 
Good store of all that’s nice: 
I’m sure you’re very welcome— 
Will you please to take a slice?” 


Fly (speaks) 
“Ono, no! Kind sir, that cannot be! 
I’ve heard what’s in your pantry 
And I do not wish to see.” (Flies away.) 


(Spider going nearer and calling to Fly, extending hands 
forward.) 


Spider (speaks) 
‘Sweet creature, 

You’re witty and you’re wise; 

How handsome are your gauzy wings 
How brilliant are your eyes. 

I have a little looking-glass 
Upon my parlor shelf. (Pointing back.) 

If you’ll step in one moment, dear, 
You shall behold yourself.” 


(Fly bowing low, and stepping back.) 


Fly 
I thank you, gentle sir, 
For what you’re pleased to say, 
And bidding you good-morning now, (bowing) 
I’ll call another day.” (Flies out.) 


(Another child now steps to the’ front, pointing to Spider 
and saying) 


The spider turned him round about, 


(Spider now turns and goes into closet or some secluded 
corner.) 


For well he knew that silly fly 
Would soon be back again, 
(Continued on page 389) 
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IX The Modern Steamboat 
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A Second Grade Project 
Making and Acting a Play 


Belle Long, Minnesota 


Y far the greater number of dramatizations in the school- 
room are the impromptu ones, suggested by a story 
read or told, or by some activity in which the children 

are engaged, and such dramatization is acted out spontane- 
ously with little attention to setting and property. But 
there are such possibilities for varied activity and develop- 
ment of whole-hearted effort in the production of a more 
pretentious play, one which is acted for “company,” that 
it should be included among the types of experience which 
have great educational value. Many of the stories which 
children know and love lend themselves readily to such a 
purpose. Let us take “Little Black Sambo” and map out 
the procedure for producing the play. . 

By way of preparation, it is obvious that if the children 
are not already familiar with the story, they must become 
familiar with it. Tell the story to the children at several 
different times, until they have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it and interested in it. Make clear the mean- 
ing of a jungle by pictures and description. Tell enough 
about India to give a setting for the story. Leave the book 
on the reading table and have the children read the story 
themselves. Wheninterest in reading the story is keen, ask, 
“Don’t you think the first grade and kindergarten children 
would enjoy hearing some of you second grade children read 
‘Little Black Sambo’? Would you like to doit?” “What 
will you need to do to get ready to read for those children?” 

In the conversation that follows this question, make clear 
to the children that each child who wishes to read to the 
younger children must read the story of “Black Sambo” 
over several times ard learn all the unknown words. He 


must, also, through reading the story aloud, become able 
to read it so that others will understand and enjoy it. If 
the reader can read the story clearly and distinctly, so that 
all can hear, and in such a way as to make his hearers enjoy 
it, then he may be chosen to read to the kindergarten and 
first grade children. Children who do not read the story 
well enough on the first trial, should be encouraged to pre- 
pare better and try again. It will be a great incentive for 
increased effort on the part of the backward pupils in the 
class, if a poor reader, through earnest hard work, improves 
enough to be chosen to read to the younger children. This 
project will greatly stimulate interest in reading. Also, 
if well managed, it may be made the means of raising the 
children’s standard of what constitutes good oral reading. 
To do this it is necessary, first of all, for the teacher to have 
a high standard of work. Expect much of the children, 
arouse in them a sense of pride in doing their best, keep up 
enthusiasm, and they will be able to reach the high standard. 

When a child has made a trial reading of “ Black Sambo” 
before the second grade, let the children decide if it was a 
good reading. If they think it was good, have them tell 
why it was good. The following reasons cover the ground: 
(1) We could hear him. (2) He read smoothly and easily. 
(3) We enjoyed the story. (4) His voice is pleasant. 
Discuss each of the points with the children and help them 
to decide fairly about each. If the reader qualifies in all 
four points, then his name may be put on a blackboard list 
of those who read the story well. If, on the other hand, the 
children think that the reading was not good, have them 

(Continued on page 390) 
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Another group makes the chariots, figures 
of acrobats, actors and animals. 

Others prepare the tickets and the paper 
money with which to purchase them. 

Then there must be the balloon men 
with their balloons. And of course we 
must have a merry-go-round 
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Peanut stands and pop-corn booths, 
and perhaps the “hot-dog” vender,.all are 
appreciated so fully by the children that 
they must not be left out. 

Some of the simpler stunts may be 
reproduced by the children when we finally 
have our “circus” completed and hold our 
“school circus.”” Some take the part of 
some of the animals, others the performers. 

For we all enjoy the huge “parade” 
which is unique in that imagination plays 
such an important part. But it really is 
easy to imagine that a boy, with a coat 
or desk cover or curtain over him and his 
assuming a “‘four-legged”’ position, gives us 
an “elephant,” isn’t it? The children find 
it so, anyhow. 

The possibilities of the group project are 
almost numberless. 

The children will constantly suggest 
additional ones. 


The trumpets blow, the bugles play, 








1 Use square of paper, fold book form; then fold C-D over to A-B. Fold B to E, 


creasing on dotted lines A-F. 
2 Mark outlines as in 2, cut out as outlined. 
3 Top of merry-go-round. Fold down points. 
4 Arms to which horses ate pasted. 


Circus Project for June 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


I’ll tell you what I’d like to do, 
I’d like to live next door to a zoo! 


Then the ainmals I’d have for chums. 
And I’d get the adder to do my sums; 


And when I’d a task in geography, 
The kangaroo would bound for me; 


The seal would seal my letters, you see; 
And the monkey’d steal dates from the history; 


The elephant would lend me his trunk, I know, 
When off on my travels I wished to go; 


I’d spend the eagles and fly the kites, 
And the tapir would light my room of nights; 


I should have great fun, I think, don’t you? 
If I only lived next door to a zoo! 


A zoo holds limitless attraction for the children. Second 
to that is a circus. When the large posters announce the 
coming of a circus there is great excitement. 

Some children see only the parade, others actually go 
into the big tent, while still others visit the menagerie, 
smaller tents or side shows, or even ride on the merry-go- 
round. Of course all have, or should have, balloons and 
peanuts or popcorn, with perhaps the blissful addition of 
that wonderful pink lemonade. 

Then after it is all over, we must reproduce all the 

wonderful and exciting events. This may be a community 
project or a series of group projects. Or the group projects 
are planned so that when completed they will form a large 
community or school circus. 
, One group makes the different tents and signs. There 
should be one very large tent and a number of smaller ones. 
The large signs advertising the side shows are made up in 
poster style. 


The circus is coming to town to-day! 
With elephants big, and jolly old clown, 
A really live circus has come to town. 


The tall giraffe and zebra too, 

’Tis hard to believe they are really true, 
The animals roar and chatter and scream; 
It seems like a wontlerful magic dream. 


The animals may be made of cardboard, using little 
braces for them to stand, or making them double. 

The chariots may be boxes with wheels attached. The 
wheels may be just the round milk bottle covers. 

Allow the children to plan and collect and assemble the 
various parts and supplies needed. 

Aside from the entertainment feature, there is much 
value in the lessons learned concerning the home, life and 
habits of the various animals. Also lessons as to the care 
and food which must be given to all animals when they are 
taken away from their native haunts. 

If the children do not find pictures or patterns of animals 
they must be supplied. 

The following are two of our most unique and successful 
merry-go-rounds. 

For number one use any box for a base or platform. Cut 
the circular top from cardboard, also the arms or beams 
to the ends of which the little horses are pasted. 

A hat-pin, string and three pieces of cork are needed. 
Stick the hat-pin through the circular top, put on a small 
cork to hold the top up. Leave a space of hat-pin, then 
put on another cork. Next paste the center of the arms to 
the ends of which the horse have been glued, to the top of 
an empty spool. 

Now stick the pin through the center of the box and put 
on a larger cork to hold all together. Place a string around 
the spool, cross, and bring the ends through the holes in 
the side of the box, about four or five inches apart, depending 
on the size of box used. A good size is one of eight by six 
inches and two inchesdeep. The strings have first been run 
down into the box about four or five inches apart and about 
two inches from the spool. Tie a bead to each end and 
when the string is pulled first one way, then the other, the 
merry-go-round is set whirling. 

Merry-go-round number two is made as follows. Mate- 
rials needed are an empty spool, pencil, pin and a square 
of stiff paper. This may be of any size, but eight or ten 
inches square is a good workable size. 

(Continued on page 393) 
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The mark of an inferior chalk. Such chalk will quickly 
damage boards. 


consequent waste. 

















Waltham chalks make a clear, white mark such as this. These chalks 


have never damaged a blackboard. 


Double economy 
in the use of good chalk 


Chalks that wear your blackboard quickly, 
no-matter what price you pay for them, are 
expensive. They deprive you of years of 
blackboard service. 


Chalks that break or crumble easily are 
costly because they are wasteful. 


A shiny board is a sign of waste. The 
rough, porous surface has become filled 
with particles from inferior chalk, and the 
useful life of the board has been shortened. 


The ends of chalk, broken off, too small 
to hold between the fingers and which you 
therefore throw away every day, may also 
represent a large‘amount of waste. 


There should be only one such piece left 
from every whole stick taken out of the box. 
If the stick breaks while in use, obviously 
there will be two or more pieces to throw 
away, and all from the same original stick. 


A good chalk—one that is free from grit 
or clay, leaving a soft, white, clear mark 
on the board without scratch or wear, and 
one that has a maximum of breaking 
strength therefore affords double economy. 


Such is Waltham chalk, the first chalk 
ever manufactured. Both in breaking tests 
and in tests for absence of grit, it has proved 
its high value. It sacrifices neither white- 
ness for strength nor strength for whiteness, 
but possesses both. 


THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OFTO 


ESTAGLISHED 1635 


- 7 > 


NEW YORK 
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A Butter Inspiration 
(Continued from page 363) 


3 Sour cream churned by hand (time, from fifteen 
minutes to two hours and half) 

4 Butter washed to free it from the buttermilk 

5 Butter salted 


II Modern Methods 
1 Collection of milk 
a By auto truck 
b By special milk train 
2 Separation of cream from milk by machinery separator 
3 Churned by machinery 
4 Washed to eliminate buttermilk 
5 Salted —one ounce to every pound 
6 Put up to sell 
a Print 
b Five pound box 
c Tubs (varying in capacity) 
7 Sold to jobbing or commission or wholesale houses 
8 Sold to stores 
9 Bought by consumers 


III Disposal of skim milk and buttermilk 
1 Skim milk 
a Sold as third and fourth rate milk in large cities 
b Sold to feed hogs, calves, and hens 
2 Buttermilk 
a Sold in cities for beverage 
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Used in hospitals 

Sold for live stock 

Given away 

Made into buttermilk mash and tablets 
Thrown away 


“So Qa o 


Topics may be put on the board for the children to choose 
from. These may be the basis of an oral theme or a written 
composition. If used for a written composition, they may 
be copied into the note-book. A bulletin board, on which 
pictures and articles may be posted, will prove valuable. 





Good Results in Drawing 
(Continued from page 368) 


be necessary to notice the sky and grass and to observe that 
this division should never come exactly in the center of the 
paper. Then the colors will be observed—the sky is not 
all blue nor is the grass all the same shade of green. 

Note how the white of the clouds melts into the blue and 
how the grass looks darker in one place than in another. 

Now note the effect of distance—place a tree very far 
off, middle distance, and near at hand. 

To sum up the principles underlying the teaching of 
drawing it must be constantly kept in mind that drawing 
is as natural for a child as writing or speaking and it needs 
as careful teaching. To draw well means that the child 
has observed accurately both color and form and has truth- 

(Continued on page 389) 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality and 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















M. Schwalmeyer, Trainin 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


FIRST GRADERS 


‘In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 


readers) during the school year 
We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


Teacher, Florida State 








Write fer infermatien on The Stery Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4559 Forrestville Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Read page 410 of this magazine for September, (923. 
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Historical Moving Pictures 
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IX 


Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Imaginary “Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


The following set of statements, each to be followed by 
the question, “Who was I?” constitutes a good review of 
the history studied in this Series and incidentally gives 
drill on the use of “You were” instead of “You was.” 


1 I made a treaty with the Indians under an elm tree. 
(You were William Penn.) 

2 I was made commander of the army at Cambridge. 
(You were George Washington.) 

3 I was kind to dumb animals. 
Lincoln.) 

4 lwasa young minister. (You were Roger Williams.) 

5 Thelped build a road two hundred miles long. (You 
were Daniel Boone.) 

6 I made speeches and talked with the people about 
what to do, early in 1775. (You were Samuel Adams or 
John Hancock.) 

7 Ispent a winter with the Indians. 
Williams.) 

8 Iwas the first President of the United States. 
were George Washington.) 

9 I was defeated in a battle at Fort Alamo in Texas. 
(You were Sam Houston.) 

10 I gave the Indians beads, knives, mirrors and paints 


(You were Abraham 


(You were Roger 


(You 


so as to make friends with them on my exploring trip. (You 
were Lewis or Clark.) 
11 I helped build a fort on the Kentucky River. (You 


were Daniel Boone., 

12 I bought so much land that it made the United States 
more than twice as big as it had been before. (You were 
Thomas Jefferson.) 

13 I was President of the United States during the 
Civil War. (You were Abraham Lincoln.) 

14 I took possession of the land around the Mississippi 
River for France. (You were La Salle.) 


15 I helped at the Boston Tea Party. (You were 
Samuel Adams.) 
16 My statue is in a park in Providence. (You were 


Roger Williams.) 

17 I rode to Lexington on horseback one night. 
were Paul Revere.) 

18 The Indians called my boat “The Big Fire Canoe” 
when they saw it sailing on the Mississippi. (You were 
Robert Fulton.) 

19 I went somewhere to warn the settlers that the 
Indians were planning to attack them. (You were Daniel 
Boone.) 

20 I bought a lot of land around the Mississippi River. 
(You were Thomas Jefferson.) 

21 My statue is in Statuary Hall in the Capitol building 
in Washington. (You were John Winthrop.) 

22 I wrote with charcoal on a fire-shovel. 
Abraham Lincoln.) 

23 King Charles the First of England gave mea part of 
a and named it Maryland. (You were Lord Balti- 
more. 

24 Ionce had smallpox and my mother died of it. 
were Andrew Jackson.) 

25 I was a general in the Revolution. 
Putnam.) 

26 I sailed up the Hudson River from New York to 
Albany in something I had invented. (You were Robert 
Fulton.) 

27 I invented a machine called the cotton gin. 
were Eli Whitney.) 

28 At one time I earned my clothes by splitting rails. 
(You were Abraham Lincoln.) 

29 Acity in Connecticut was named for me. (You were 
Israel Putnam.) 


(You 


(You were 


(You 


(You were Israel 


(You 


30 My daughter was carried off by the Indians. 
were Daniel Boone.) 

31 I made a settlement for Catholics. 
Baltimore.) 

32 I helped take care of the Pilgrims when they were 
sick. (You were Captain Miles Standish.) 

33 I liked all outdoor sports when I was a boy. 
were General Grant.) 

34 I made a mistake in change and walked a long way 
to pay it back. (You were Abraham Lincoln.) 

35 I explored the upper part of the Mississippi River. 
(You were Marquette.) 

36 I lived down south on a plantation when I was a 
boy. (You were George Washington.) 

37 I used to make little water-wheels and windmills in 
my father’s workshop. (You were Eli Whitney.) 

38 I studied law and became a lawyer. (You were 
Thomas Jefferson.) 

39 I settled Boston in 1630. 
throp.) 

40 I whipped the British at New Orleans and kept them 
from getting possession of that city. (You were Andrew 
Jackson.) 

41 I put some paddle-wheels on an old boat and turned 
the wheels by a crank. (You were Robert Fulton.) 

42 Aconstable was sent to arrest me. (You were Roger 
Williams.) 

43 I made the first lasting French settlement in America 
at Quebec. (You were Champlain.) 

44 Icame to America in 1620. (You were Captain Miles 
Standish. , 

45 I had to surrender to Washington in 1781. 
were Lord Cornwallis.) 

46 I led the soldiers of Texas against the Mexicans. 
(You were Sam Houston.) 

47 I sailed down the Mississippi to New Orleans on a 
flat-boat. (You were Abraham Lincoln.) 

48 I owned a large flock of sheep. (You were Israel 
Putnam.) 

49 I went to France and got money to help pay our 
soldiers at the time of the Revolution. (You were Benjamin 
Franklin.) 

50 I built Philadelphia. 


(You 
(You were Lord 


(You 


(You were John Win- 


(You 


(You were William Penn.) 


51 I lived in Connecticut where I owned a farm. (You 
were Israel Putnam.) 
52 I was once Governor of the State of Texas. (You 


were Sam Houston.) 

53 1 lived at Mount Vernon. 
Washington.) 

54 1 said that the Indians and not the King of England 
owned the land in America. (You were Roger Williams.) 

55 A very important city in the United States was 
named for me. (You were Washington.) 

56 I helped open up the West by inventing something 
for people to ride in. (You were Robert Fulton.) 

57 I invented something that was of great importance 


(You were George 


to men who owned plantations in the South. (You were 
Eli Whitney.) 
58 I went into a cave and captured a wolf. (You,were 


Israel Putnam.) 

59 I wrote the Declaration of Independence You 
were Thomas Jefferson.) 

60 I got a lot of settlers to go West to keep the English 
from getting possession of the land. (You were Dr. Marcus 
Whitman.) 

61 I was an English sea-captain and I worked for the 
Dutch. (You were Captain Henry Hudson.) 

62 When the settlers wanted to go back to England I 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Good Results in Drawing 


(Continued from page 387) 


fully expressed both, but it must also be remembered that 
complete accuracy only comes after long practice and must 
never be expected at first. 

As soon as children begin to draw flowers, leaves and 
sprays, they then begin their education in the sense of 
beauty. This training in appreciating beauty of color and 
form is most important and should never be neglected. 
Let children note the beauty of the growing shoot, the 
graceful curves, the delicate colors. 

In the pose and scene drawings the imaginative faculties 
will be developed. Children will be asked to illustrate a 
scene which will be described in words: to illustrate a 
a story, a history lesson, a poem. Sometimes they will be 
asked during a period preceding the lesson to observe one 
special thing, e.g., street lamp-post, a galloping horse, a 
motor car, a policeman, etc., and draw from memory. 
time limit will be fixed for this. 

In conclusion drawing will naturally be correlated with 
the nature work, suitable to the season of the year, and 
Nature should very largely in spring, summer and autumn 
supply the necessary objects of study. 


The Spider and the Fly 


(Continued from page 381) 


So he wove a subtle thread 
In a little corner sly. 
And set his table ready 
To dine upon that fly. 
He went out to his door again, 
(Spider walks slowly out.) 
And merrily did sing: 
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Spider 


“Come hither, hither, pretty fly, 
With the pearl and silver wing; 
Your robes are green and purple, 
There’s a crest upon your head; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, 
But mine are dull as lead.” 


(Shakes head and looks down.) 
(Other little girl speaks.) 


Alas, alas! How very soon 
This silly little fly 

Hearing his wily flattering words, 
Came slowly flitting by: 


(Fly comes slowly in and flits about the Spider, getting 
nearer and nearer.) 


With buzzing wings she hung aloft, 
Then near and nearer drew— 
Thought only of her brilliant eyes, 
And green and purple hue; 
Thought only of her crested head— 
Poor foolish thing! At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider 
And fiercely held her fast. 


(Spider grabs the fly as she is fitting about and pulls her nto 
the den as these words are said.) 


(Fly pulling back.) 


He dragged her up his winding stair, 
Into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlor—but 
She ne’er came out again. 
(Continued on page 397) 
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The True Title of 


Number Helps 


By Lovine Lockhart, 
A.C. Eldredge and J.C. Brown 


might be “Teachers’ Helps” or “ Pupils’ 
Helps.” For it helps both teachers and pupils 
in kindergarten and the first four grades who 
are together going through the difficulties of 
early number work. 


The book includes an abundance of attrac- 
tive material in the form of games, rimes, 
songs, sense-training exercises, and progress 
tests. These are designed to appeal to the 
strong play instinct in children. If rightly 
used by a wise teacher they stimulate imagina- 
tion, encourage spontaneous and willing effort, 
and win voluntary codperation and attention. 


The book contains 120 illustrated 
pages and is priced $1.00 
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Chicago New York 
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Making and Acting a Play 
(Continued from page 382) 


tell why. It might be poor for one or more reasons, such as: 
(1) We could not hear the story, or (2) He didn’t know all 
the words. (3) His reading was not smooth. (4) We 
didn’t enjoy the story. (5) His voice is unpleasant. 
All of this criticism must be given in a kindly, helpful way. 
Make clear to the child what he needs to do, in order to 
improve his reading and assure him that he can become 
able to read the story well. 

When the trial readings are finished, have the class con- 
sider the names of those who read the story well. The list 
of names is on the blackboard. Let them choose some one 
to read to the first grade and some one to read to the 
kindergarten. This may be done by a written vote. Each 
child will write on a slip of paper the name of the child who, 
in his opinion, read the story best. Let two children count 
the votes. The two candidates with the highest number 
of votes are chosen. 

The next thing to do is to arrange with the teachers of the 
first grade and kindergarten for a time when the stories 
may be read. Let the children have a part in this. Talk 
with them about it. They will readily see that it will be 
necessary to arrange with the teachers as mentioned above. 
A suggestion that they do this themselves will be enthusi- 
astically received. Now they must decide how to do it. 
The whole room cannot go to the kindergarten or the first 
grade to arrange for a time, so it will be necessary to choose 
a small number to go. Two will be enough. Help them 
plan what to say. “Are you going to talk to the teacher 
only, or will you also talk to the children?” “Wouldn’t 
you like to find out if the children care to have you read to 
them?” ‘Then you will ask their teacher when she would 
like to have the story read.” Let several children play 
they are talking to the first grade and their teacher. Have 
the children choose two who express themselves in good, 
clear language, say what is necessary, and talk loud enough 
for all to hear. They will go to the first grade and make 
arrangements. Also choose two to go to the kindergarten. 
When these children return from their mission, they will 
tell the second grade about their visit to the other grade 
and what time was chosen for the story to be read. The 
time should be written on the blackboard and left there 
until after these reading appointments have been kept. 
Here is need for a writing lesson. The children may suggest 
writing the announcements on the board. If not, the 
teacher may suggest it. Then the question arises, ‘Who 
can write them?” Let the children write the announce- 
ment in their own way on board or paper. Half of the class 
may write the annouricement for the first grade and the other 
half for the kindergarten. Let the class select two an- 
nouncements that are good, then, directed by the teacher’s 
suggestions, work on each one until it tells all of the neces- 
sary facts in the shortest and best way and is correct in 
capitalization, punctuation and spelling. The children will 
be able to make most of these corrections if skillfully 
directed by the teacher. The teacher will write the finished 
form of each announcement on the board in good clear 
script. Then the children will write them several times 
and the class will choose some one who writes the first grade 
announcements well to write it on the blackboard space 
that is reserved for announcements. In the same way, 
some one will be chosen to write the kindergarten announce- 
ment. The finished forms might read: 


Jack will read to the first grade Friday at 9. 
Edna will read to the kindergarten Monday at 10.30. 


Leave the announcements on the board until Jack and 
Edna have fulfilled their appointments. 

This is a good opportunity to arouse interest in time 
telling. “Jack is to read at nine o’clock. Who can tell 
when it is nine o’clock?” “Take the cardboard clock 
face and turn the hands to 9 o’clock.” “Is 9 o’clock in the 
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morning or in the afternoon?” “What are we usually doing 
at 9 o’clock?” Leave the cardboard clock face with hands 
at nine near the announcement. After Jack has read on 
Friday, then have the children notice the time of Edna’s 
appointment and place hands on clock face at 10.30. Other 
exercises in time telling may follow this. Find out which 
children can tell time, then ask who wishes to learn. Give 
some class lessons in telling time. 

When Jack goes to the first grade to read, let a very poor 
reader accompany him. He will enjoy the visit, and may 
be stimulated to greater effort to improve, in order that he 
may read to the first grade. Also let a poor reader go with 
Edna to the kindergarten. 


Getting Ready for the Play 


Now the children are familiar with the story. Some one 
may suggest playing it. If not, the teacher may suggest it. 
The children have read little plays in their books. Have the 
children take their books and turn to one of these little 
plays. Direct attention to the form of the play, such as, 
list of characters in the play, name of character before each 
speech, etc. Suggest writing the play of ‘‘ Black Sambo.” 
Talk about it with the children to arouse enthusiasm. 
Then begin writing the play. It will be necessary to 
direct thought by questions and suggestions, but allow 
the children to have as much scope for originality as possible. 

The following questions and suggestions indicate how the 
play may be developed. The question is printed first and 
the probable answer under question. Let the children work 
on each sentence of the play until it is satisfactory. Some- 
times the first suggestion offered will be good, again it will 
be necessary to get many suggestions before one is given that 
will be satisfactory. The teacher writes the play on the 
blackboard as it is thought out. 


Little Black Sambo 


What people are in the story? 

CuHaracters: Little Black Sambo, Black Mumbo, Black 
Jumbo, First Tiger, Second Tiger, Third Tiger, Fourth 
Tiger. 

What places are in the story? 

Praces: Black Sambo’s home. The jungle. 

What things are needed for playing the story? 

Tuincs NEEDED: Little red coat, little blue trousers, 
green umbrella, pair of purple shoes with crimson soles and 
crimson linings, brass pot, frying-pan, stove, chairs, table 
and dishes. 

What happens first in the story? (Black Mumbo shows 
Black Sambo his presents.) Then who talks first? (Black 
Mumbo.) We shall write “Black Mumbo” here, to show 


that she talks first. What does Black Mumbosay? (Black 
Sambo is out playing and she calls him.) 
Black Mumbo Little Black Sambo! Little Black Sam- 


bo! Come here! 

Who talks next? (Black Sambo answers Black Mumbo.) 
Then [ shall write “Black Sambo” here, to show that he 
is talking. What would Black Sambo say? (He may want 
to know why she is calling. He can see that she has some- 
thing in her hands.) 

Black Sambo Oh, Mother Mumbo, what have you? 

What does Mother Mumbo tell him? 

Black Mumbo 1’ve made you a beautiful little red coat. 

What does Black Sambo say to that? 

Black Sambo Oh, you dear Mother Mumbo! 

Then Mother Mumbo has something else in her hands. 
She shows them to Black Sambo and what does she say? 

Black Mumbo And I’ve made you a pair of beautiful 
little blue trousers. 

What does Black Sambo say? 

Black Sambo Oh, Mother! They are beautiful. 
comes Father Jumbo. 
Jumbo? 

Where was Black Sambo’s father? (Ata bazaar.) Black 

(Continued on page 392) 


Here 
Where have you been, Father 
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that knows how to take from its environment the wherewithal to 
build the body of the organism it animates. From the little seed you 
place in the ground this something sends roots into the earth, blades 
or branches into the air, and takes from the earth and the air that 
with which it builds. 


Within the egg this something is wooed to life by the warmth of 
the brooding mother’s breast. 


CHIROPRACTIC 


teaches that this something knows the secret of converting food into 
flesh and blood, and carries on all the processes of life, in the human 
body, by means of impulses sent over the nerves. It teaches that when 
a nerve is impaired by a vertebra becoming misaligned, these im- 
pulses do not flow over the nerves normally, and the result is what 
we call dis-ease. To get the dis-eased member to function again it is 
necessary to adjust the vertebra that is pressing on the nerve, to nor- 
mal alignment, thereby permitting the normal 

flow of impulses over the nerve. { pEFINITION 









To adjust the vertebra to he practice of Chiropractic 
. . consists of the palpation 
normal alignment is the work and adjustment, with the hands, 


° of the movable segments of the 
of a competent chiropractor. spinal column to normal posi- 

tion for the purpose of releas- 
8 ing the prisoned impulse. he 





A trial will convince the most 
skeptical of the correctness of 
these principles. 














Write for information 
regarding Chiropractors or Schools 
to the 


Universal Chiropractors’ Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 








All Rights Reserved 
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Making and Acting a Play 
(Continued from page 390) 


Sambo sees him coming home. What does he say? What 
does Black Jumbo answer? 

Black Jumbo I’ve been to the bazaar. See what I got 
for you, Little Black Sambo! I bought you a beautiful 
green umbrella. 

Black Sambo Oh, how beautiful! 

What else does Black Jumbo say? 

Black Jumbo And I bought you a pair of lovely little 
purple shoes with crimson soles and crimson linings. 

How does Black Sambo feel? What does he say? 

Black Sambo Oh, you dear Father Jumbo! Won’t I 
be grand with all my new clothes! 

What do you think he would do right away? (Put on 
his new clothes.) What does he say? 

Black Sambo I’m going to put on all my fine clothes 
right now. 

Which thing would he put on first? What shall he say 
in the play as he puts them on? 

Black Sambo T’ll put on my beautiful little blue trousers. 

What does he put on next? What does he say as he puts 
it on? 

Black Sambo I'll put on my beautiful little red coat. 

In like manner develop: Now I’ll put on my lovely 
little purple shoes with crimson soles and crimson linings. 

And I’ll take my beautiful green umbrella and go for a 
walk in the jungle. 

What does he say as he leaves his mother and father? 

Black Sambo Good-bye, Mother Mumbo. Good-bye, 
Father Jumbo. 

Does his mother like to have him go in the jungle? 
What would she say as he leaves? Why should he be 
careful? 

Black Mumbo Be careful, 
tigers in the jungle. 

What does Black Sambo answer? 

Black Sambo Yes, I'll be careful. 

As Black Sambo goes along, what does he hear? (A 
tiger.) How does he know it is a tiger? (By its growl.) 
How does it sound? 

First Tiger Gr-r-r-r. 

Who can make it sound more like a fierce tiger? 


Black Sambo. There. are 


What does Black Sambo do when he hears it? (Stops 
and listens.) What does he say? 

Black Sambo That sounds like a tiger. 

He hears the growl again louder. 

First Tiger Gr-r-r-r!_ Gr-r-r-r! 

Black Sambo knows it is a tiger now. What does he say? 


Black Sambo It is a tiger. 

Before he has time to get away, he is right i in front of 
the tiger. What does the tiger say? 

First Tiger Little Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you up. 

Poor little Sambo is so frightened, but he manages to 
answer. What does he say? 

Black Sambo Oh, please, Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me up, 
and I’ll give you my beautiful little red coat! 

What does the tiger say? 

First Tiger Very well. I won’t eat you this time, but 
you must give me your beautiful little red coat. 

What does Black Sambo say? 

Black Sambo Yes, here is my beautiful little red coat. 
Put it on, Tiger. 

How does the tiger feel after he gets the beautiful red 
coat on? What does he say? 

First Tiger Now I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

How does Black Sambo feel when he sees the tiger going 
away with his new red coat? What does he say? 

Black Sambo Oh, my beautiful little red coat! But it 
is better to give up my little coat than to have the big tiger 
eat me. 

Then Black Sambo sees another tiger. What does he say? 

Black Sambo Oh! There is another tiger! 

What does this tiger say? 
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Second Tiger Little Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you 
up. 

Black Sambo remembers how easily he got rid of the first 
tiger, so what do you think he would say to this one? 

Black Sambo Oh, please, Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me up, 
and I’ll give you my beautiful little blue trousers! 

Second Tiger Very well. 1 won’t eat you this time, but 
you must give me your beautiful little blue trousers. 

Black Sambo Oh, yes, Tiger! I’ll give you my little 
blue trousers. 

Second Tiger Now I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

Black Sambo is sorry he had to give away the present his 
mother made him, but he knew it would be worse to have 
the tiger eat him. What does he say? 

Black Sambo Mother Mumbo will be glad the tiger 
didn’t eat me, even if I did have to give him my beautiful 
little blue trousers. 

Is Black Sambo safe now? (No; there are more tigers 
in the jungle.) How does he find out there are? 

Third Tiger Gr-r-r-r. I see little Black Sambo. 

Black Sambo Oh, there is another tiger! 

What does this tiger say? 

Third Tiger Little Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you 
up. 

How is Black Sambo going to save himself from the tiger? 

Black Sambo Oh, please, Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me up, 
and I’ll give you my beautiful little purple shoes with 
crimson soles and crimson linings! 

Does the tiger want the shoes? 
he say? 

Third Tiger What use would your shoes be to me? I 
have four feet and you have only two. You haven’t 
enough shoes for me. 

What does Sambo say? 

Black Sambo But you could wear them on your ears. 

What does the tiger think of wearing the shoes on his ears? 

Third Tiger So I could! That is a very good idea. 
Give them to me and I won’t eat you this time. Now I’m 
the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

Has Black Sambo any of his presents left? 
What would he say about it? 

Black Sambo Now I have only my beautiful green 
umbrella left. 

He isn’t having a very pleasant walk. What do you 
think he will do now? 

Black Sambo I’m going home now. 

Ashe turned to go home, what did he see? 

Black Sambo Oh, dear! -I see another tiger. 

Fourth Tiger Little Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you 
up. 

Black Sambo Oh, please, Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me up, 
and I’ll give you my beautiful green umbrella! 

Does the tiger want the umbrella? Why not? 

Fourth Tiger Howcan I carry an umbrella, when I need 
all my paws for walking? 

What does Black Sambo tell him to do with the umbrella? 

Black Sambo You could tie a knot in your tail and carry 
it that way. 

What do you think the tiger would say about tying a 
knot in his tail? 
Fourth Tiger 
eat you this time. 

Sambo. 

Think of what Black Sambo might say to the tiger when 
they get the umbrella tied in place. 

Black Sambo There! Your tail will carry the umbrella 
and you have all four of your paws for walking. 

What does the tiger say about himself? 

Fourth Tiger Now I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

How do you think Black Sambo felt after he had given 
away all his pretty presents? Think of what he would say. 

Black Sambo Boo-hoo-hoo! Those bad tigers took all 
my fine clothes. Boo-hoo-hoo! What will Mother Mumbo 
and Father Jumbo say? Those bad old tigers! 


(Continued on page 394) 


Why not? What does 


Which one? 


So I could! Give it to me, and I won’t 
Help me tie the knot, Little Black 
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Circus Project 


(Continued from page 384) 


Fold the paper into the familiar book 
form, then fold as marked on patterns. 
Draw design as indicated. Open the 
paper and press out flat. Cut off every 
other one of the horses and poles on 
which they are suspended. Bend down 
horses. If the paper is not sufficiently 
stiff to keep the circular shape at the 
top. paste it onto a circle made of 
cardboard cut to fit the top. 

Cut away the triangles projecting at 
the top, leaving only little triangular 
flaps. Bend these up at right angles, 
cut each part way off at its base, and 
insert one corner of it into a little slit 


cut in the top for it. 
SESSION 


ART Ra 


Methods for teachers and supervisors taught by Marie 

Claussenius, of the Francis Parker School, Chicago. Nude 

Life, Outdoor Sketching, Posters, etc., also offered. Term: 

June 30 to Aug. 8; tuition | (Successor to Church 

School of Art.’ For descriptive booklet address Dept. D 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery. Milwaukee Wisconsin 





SUMMER 













STU DY While Teaching 


AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
**Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail w 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversitp of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall 0, Illinois 











The SUMMER SCHOOL of 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass., July 7—August 15, 1924 
Geography, History, Educational Psychology, Economics, 
English, Dramatics, French, German 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
EXCURSIONS PUBLIC LECTURES ENTERTAINMENTS 
THREE COURSES, $35 Write for Catalogue 





Now stick a pin through the center 
of the top and push it part way into a 
pencil. Push the pencil into a spool 
and your merry-go-round will “go 
round” rapidly when you blow into 
the sails, which are the little triangu- 


lar tabs sticking up from the top. 

Riders may be cut for the horses 
and any other animals may be used, 
if desired, as are seen on some merry- 
go-rounds. But the children usually 
prefer the horses. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days per week. 
(Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a most 


reasonable . During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 
in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public ~~ Commerce, Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High Schoo! ead Wlementeny subjects. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. Aceredited as a 
standard Normal Sehooil by the State of Indiana, 

EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00 Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00; 

Room rent $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00. 

Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A.1 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President 








Valparaiso, Indiana 











Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, FOURTH and FIFTH GRADE 
METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
































Physical 
Education 


for Women 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post graduate work for teachers of 
— education. Classes for beginners if reg- 

tration warrants. Special courses in eTa- 
peutic Exercises and School Health Problems; 

Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 

New Material, Exhibition Specialties, Novelty Work 
An exceptionally strong facult I ,. excellent 
courses in all departments. is accred- 
ited by State De ts of Public Instruc- 
tion and by the Chicago Board of Education. 
New gymnasium—s ly equi ‘ - 
mitory on grounds. Ideally located near parks 
and bathing beaches. Catalog and full particu- 


lars on request. 
Address Registrar, Box P.E. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
8026 Greenwood Avenue Chicago 











Does your VACATION take from or add 
to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 





1924 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers. (Demonstrations with Children) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 24 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Making and Acting a Play 
(Continued from page 392) 


By this time the tigers have met in the jungle and have 
begun to quarrel. Four tigers would make much louder 
growls than one tiger. How shall we write it for our play? 

Tigers Gr-r-r-r-rrrrrr! 

What would Black Sambo say when he heard it? 

Black Sambo What is that horrible noise? 

T gers Gr-r-r-r-rrrrrr!) Gr-r-r-r-rrrrrr! 

When Black Sambo saw the tigers coming, what did he 
think they were going to do? 

Black Sambo Oh, dear! -There are all the tigers coming 
back to eat me up. What shall I do? TI’ll hide behind this 
palm tree and watch them. 


Tigers Gr-r-r-r!  Gr-r-r-r! 
Were the tigers coming back to eat Black Sambo? What 
were they doing? What sounds did they make? Why 


were they quarreling? (Each thought he was the grandest 
tiger in the jungle.) What do you think the tigers were 
saying to each other? 

First Tiger I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 
Haven’t I a beautiful red coat? 

Second Tiger But I have a pair of beautiful blue trous- 
ers. I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

Third Tiger Whocares about a red coat or blue trousers? 
See the lovely pair of purple shoes I have, with crimson soles 
and crimson linings! J’m the grandest tiger in the jungle. 

Fourth Tiger Shoes are to be worn on the feet, not on 
your ears. And a coat and trousers are too warm. My 
beautiful green umbrella is the best of all. J’m the grandest 
tiger in the jungle. 

Other Tigers You’re not the grandest tiger in the jungle. 
Gr-r-r-r. 

First Tiger Look out! You’ll tearmy beautiful red coat! 

Fourth Tiger Take it off then! 

What does Little Black Sambo say when he sees the 
tigers taking off their fine clothes? 

Black Sambo The tigers are taking off their fine clothes! 
Oh, those bad tigers! How they biteeach other! They are 
rolling and tumblingthisway. I’llhide behind the umbrella. 

Oh, those funny tigers! They have hold of each other’s 
tails! I wish Father Jumbo could see how they’ve made a 
ring around the tree. Maybe I can get my fine clothes. 

Oh, Tigers! Why have you taken off all your fine 
clothes? Don’t you want them any more? 

Tigers Gr-r-r-r-rerr!  Gr-r-r-r-rrrrrr! 

When the tigers don’t answer Black Sambo, what does 
he say? 

Black Sambo They didn’t say they want my fine clothes, 
so I’ll put them on again. 

What does Black Sambo do, when he gets his clothes on 
again? 

Black Sambo Now I’m going home. 

What happens to the tigers when they go around the tree 
very fast? What does Black Sambo say about it? 

Black Sambo Oh! Just see those tigers! They are 
whirling so fast, I can’t see their legs at all. I do believe 
they are melting! 

What does Black Mumbo say, when shesees Black Sambo? 

Black Mumbo You’ve been gone a long time, Little 
Black Sambo. What happened? 

Black Sambo Oh, Mother Mumbo! I met four big 
tigers. I had to give each of them one of my fine new 
presents, so they wouldn’t eat me up. Then they all began 
fighting and they took off the clothes. Then I got my fine 
clothes and put them on again. When I left, the tigers 
were going so fast they were beginning to melt. 

What does Black Jumbo bring Black Mumbo, when he 
comes home? What might he say about the brass pot as 


he is coming home? 
Black Jumbo 

bringing her. 
What does Black Jumbo see as he comes through the 

jungle? 


Black Mumbo will like this brass pot I’m 


What did you think he would say about it? 
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Black Jumbo Oh! what is this around this tree? It is 
lovely melted butter. I’ll take some of it home to Black 
Mumbo for her to cook with. I'll fill this brass pot with it. 

What would Black Jumbo say to Black Mumbo when he 
gets home? 

Black Jumbo See what I’ve brought you, Black Mumbo. 

What would Black Mumbo say? 

Black Mumbo Oh! What lovely melted butter! Where 
did you get it? Now we shall have pancakes for supper. 
Black Sambo, bring the frying pan. I’ll mix the pan- 
cakes right now, and I’ll fry them in this nice melted butter. 

What does Black Sambo think the pancakes look like? 

Black Sambo Oh, Mother! The pancakes are as yellow 
and brown as little tigers. 

Black Mumbo Come, Black Jumbo, supper is ready. 

What does Black Jumbo think of the pancakes? How 
many does he eat? 

Black Jumbo Those were fine pancakes. 

How many does Black Mumbo eat? 

Black Mumbo I ate twenty-seven. 

What does Black Sambo say about the pancakes? 
many does he eat? 

Black Sambo I ate the most of all. 
Mumbo! 
hungry! 

There are no parenthetical explanations of action in the 
play. They were left out because they are confusing to the 
child and, moreover, if he has the story well in mind and 
visualizes the scenes, he has no need for explanations. 

The above form of the play corresponds to what the 
teacher would work out before attempting to direct the 
children in developing the play. The children’s suggestions 
for conversation will be somewhat different. The lines of 
conversation which appear in the original story should be 
kept the same in the play. They are such lines.as: “Little 
Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you up.”’ “Oh, please, Mr. 
Tiger, don’t eat me up and [’ll give you my beautiful green 
umbrella.” “Now I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle,” 
etc. The children’s originality is needed in composing the 
other lines of the play which do not appear in conversational 
form in the story. 

When the play is completed, each child must have a copy 
of it. Have them typewritten, if possible. If not, the 
teacher may write them in a very plain script and hekto- 
graph the copies. The children will enjoy making a little 
book of the play. Have this in mind while making the 
copies, and have them printed in such form that each episode 
of the play is not divided, but may be mounted as a whole, 
on one page of the booklet. Each child will make a book 
of manila drawing paper and will mount each page of the 
play on a page of his book. Use only one side of the page 
for mounting. This leaves blank paper opposite each page 
that has part of the play on it. If care has been used in 
dividing the story before it was printed, and if the child 
cuts out each division and mounts it separately, there will 
be a distinct division of the play on each page. Each 
division may be illustrated with cut-outs of colored paper 
and the illustration mounted on the blank page opposite 
that part of the play. Then let each child select a colored 
mounting paper for making a cover for his book. Give 
careful attention to the decoration of the cover. Have 
each child plan his cover design and the lettering on manila 
paper first. When it is satisfactory, he may cut it out of 
paper which harmonizes in color with the cover of the book. 
The letters for the name should also be cut of paper in a 
harmonizing color and mounted on the cover. When com- 
pleted, these books are added to the collection of books 
made by the children for the room library. The children 
will take pride in lending the set to another grade, and in 
leaving it for the use of their successors in the second grade. 


I ate fifty-five. 


How 


Why, Mother 
I ate one hundred and sixty-nine! I was so 


Acting the Play 


With the composing and printing of the play completed, 
attention may now be focused on the dramatization. Have 
the pupils read over the play several times, to become 
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BEAUTY for Every Teacher 


EVERY woman may learn how to be attractive. 
FULL INFORMATION. 
MME. KUPRE, Box 432, JOHNSON CITY, TENN 


4th and 5th GRADE METHOD 


June 24— SUMMER SCHOO! —Auvcust 1 
Course for Teachers. Conducted 2 Miss Elsie Wygant. 
Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
BoxC 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 












Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from w 
ing again. Easy, painless, hi ess. No scars. Booklet free. 
Tite today enclosing 3 stamps, We teach beauty culture. 


D. J. Mahler, 356-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
3 yr. course. Registered 


SCHOOL OF NORSING by the State of Illinois. 


New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance peeves. High school graduates 
only. Send for free cts. Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 


349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point ; semi-elastic. 
No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action. 
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familiar with the conversation as they 
planned it. It will help the children 
to get the conversation in mind, if the 
teacher goes through the play asking 
questions similar to the ones asked when 
developing the play, and requiring 
individuals to give the lines of the play 
in answer to the questions. When 
doing this, keep in mind that spon- 
taneity and natural expression is of 
much more importance than remem- 
bering the exact wording of the lines 
of the play. If the child gets the right 
idea, but does not express it in the 
same words of the play, let it pass. 
For, above all other things, stilted, 
bookish expression is to be avoided. 
It is not difficult to get little children 
to act out a play and carry on the con- 
versation of the characters in it, in a 
natural, spontaneous way, provided the 
children have not already formed the 
habit of stilted, unnatural expression. 
And even in that case, natural acting 
and talking can be developed, but it 
takes more time. The important thing 
is to keep the children’s attention cen- 
tered on the story of the play, not on 
the words. A few suggestions will 
stimulate imagination and make the 
children think and act like the char- 
acters in the story. Never tell the child 
what to do or say, but ask a question 
or make a suggestion that will lead him 
to think of what he would naturally do 
or say under the circumstances, and the 
result will be natural expression. 

Let the children select articles in the 
room that may be used temporarily for 
properties, choose characters, and play 
the story. Encourage originality. When 
the story has been played, talk it over 
with the children. Let them give sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
play. When the second cast is chosen, 
in order to counteract the tendency to 
play the story in the same way imita- 
tively, ask questions that will direct 
thought along new channels and en- 
courage the children to give different 
interpretations. Praise the new ideas, 
if they are good ones, and show the 
children they do not need to play the 
story exactly as some one else has 
played it. Bring out many different 
ideas about the first section of the play, 
and have it played in these different 
ways, commending the children who 
are original instead of imitative. After 
the first episode has been played by a 
number of children, deal with the sec- 
ond episode in the same way. Work 
through the whole play in this manner, 
giving all of the children a chance to 
take part. 


Costumes and Properties 


Before the play can proceed further, 
costumes and properties must be made. 
Get false faces, if possible, for the 
characters Black Mumbo, Black Jum- 
bo and Little Black Sambo. If they 
cannot be obtained, use burnt cork over 
theatrical cream, to blacken the faces. 





Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 


Review 
Books 


tions are 
AB BLE FO 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 

lor review work in nearly every school in New 
rate and in the best schools in every state |» 


47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, each suL,ect 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12%% Discount. 
—o END On Rata De 1 
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Chass: USE with the LATS 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
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Price, 30 cents each; 6 
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HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. 
to ask. What answers to require. 
We bave just added 
with questions at the 








rm 
set of 50; 5 sets $ 
Eos yout paoks bay tn fi, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are ed for aoeoing 0 of 
the standing of your pupils for each review xe 
term or year. card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. are for the of the 
og 8 x - ize of each, x4 inches. 

, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. 12 cts 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, t. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. 








g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cest 


2c for each set. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR 
16 South Welle Street 


Write your dealer for cireulas 


COMPARY 
CHICAGO 
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Is Some One Waiting? 


There is a Knack 


in Being Attractive 
Not Necessarily Beautiful, but Attractive 


Isit in being mentally alert—in perfect health— 
in consciousness of being well groomed and look- 
ing well? 

Haven’t you often wondered why some girls 
always have an audience while others sit in a 
corner? 

Haven’t you seen wives lose the real spirited 
attention of their husbands and haven’t you 
wondered why? 

Wouldn’t you like to know how?—to study 
yourself with some one in whom you have 
perfect confidence and learn just how to bring 
out your best points—how to correct any com- 
plexion blemish, to lift sagging cheeks, remove 
wrinkles—correct anything that is interfering 
with the natural gloss of your hair? 

You know there is no safer guide to health and 
hygiene than Susanna Cocroft, the world 
famous health specialist, and she has put into 
her wonderful book, the Beauty Encyclopedia, 
her experience in helping over 100,000 women 
and girls. 

Wouldn’t you like to see her book? Just fill 
out the coupon and we will send it for free 
examination. 


Grace-Mildred Publishing Co., Dept. 376, 1991 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send me Susanna Cocroft’s Beauty Encyclopedia, com- 
plete in two volumes. I will give postman only $2.95 
(plus postage) on arrival. J am to have guaranteed 

— of returning it any time within 5 days and 
aving my money refunded if I am not delighted. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
} : music like this quickly 
od . Violin, it 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidz., CHICAGO 














TO HANG UP THINGS 
For charts. maps, drawings, photos, 
pennants, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


For heavy framed pictures, clocks use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger soteh she Lt wm 
old Eve ere 
10c pkts. In Canada, 15c. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila.,Pa. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 





Black Mumbo and Black Jumbo should 
be dressed in bright-colored clothes, like 
the pictures in the book. Black Sam- 
bo’s first costume must be shabby, so 
as to make a contrast with his new 
clothes. The children may make the 
presents that Black Sambo’s father and 
mother gave him. Use bright red 
paper cambric for the coat, and blue 
paper cambric for the trousers. Let 
the children make their own patterns 
for these garments. They will make a 
pattern for the coat by laying a boy’s 
coat on paper and cutting around the 
coat, allowing for seams. Have several 
children try cutting patterns. When 
a pattern has been cut that seems satis- 
factory, let the children use it in cutting 
a “trial” coat out of old cotton cloth. 
They may have to make several trial 
coats before getting a satisfactory one. 
When they have made one that fits, 
they will rip it apart and use it for a 
pattern for cutting a coat out of the red 
cambric. Then they will sew the coat 
up by hand. The same method will be 
followed in making the trousers. Get 
a child’s small umbrella. If a green 
one cannot be found, use one of a light 
color and cover it with green crepe 
paper. For the shoes, child’s bed- 
room slippers may be used. Get purple 
ones. Let the children make the crim- 
son soles and linings of crimson paper 
cambric. (Show them the real color of 
crimson, even if you cannot match it in 
cambric. This is an example of the 
many opportunities that arise in the 
daily work to help the children add new 
words to their vocabularies.) The soles 
and linings can be easily made by 
placing a slipper on the cambric, tracing 
around it, and cutting out the pattern 
so made. Since cambric does not fray 
easily the soles may be pasted on to the 
bottom of the slippers and the linings 
pasted inside. 

While some of the children are mak- 
ing Black Sambo’s cosutme, others will 
be given opportunity for the exercise 
of their initiative and originality in 
making costumes that will transform 
children into tigers. This is not so 
hard as it may seem at first thought. 
The principal part of this costume is 
made like a child’s sleeping garment. 
Get a Butterick, or a Pictorial Review, 
or any other standard pattern. Choose 
a pattern that has feet in it. The 
children cannot use a tissue paper 
pattern very successfully, so the teacher 
should cut one of heavy paper. Yellow 
or very light brown outing flannel is the 
best material to use for these costumes. 
The children will need guidance in 
cutting and making them, but the 
teacher should restrain the tendency to 
do the work herself. If the cloth is 
smooth, the pattern well placed, and 
carefully pinned all around, and the 
child has good sharp scissors, he will be 
able to cut out the garment, by working 
carefully. Have four of these costumes 
cut out and made. The children will 
need close supervision in getting the 





pieces before beginning to sew. When 
the tiger costumes are made, paint 
brown stripes on them. Get a good 
picture of a tiger to use when putting on 
the stripes. 

To make a tiger’s head, draw a paper 
pattern of the desired size. Using this 
pattern, cut two heads out of the yellow 
outing flannel. Sew the two pieces to- 
gether all around except at the bottom, 
after cutting eyes in the face and past- 
ing on some red cloth to represent the 
mouth. Paint stripes on the head and 
make whiskers. The neck is cut long 
enough to tuck down inside the body 
part of the costume. 

For the background of the stage, have 
the children make a frieze representing 
a jungle. This is a valuable piece of 
construction work, and if well done, 
makes a pleasing setting for the play. 
As a preparation for this work, look up 
pictures of the jungle in India. Bring 
the pictures into the schoolroom for the 
children’s use. As a foundation for the 
frieze, use light brown wrapping paper, 
or gray tailor’s paper. This is a yard 
wide and may be obtained in any length 
desired. 

The final scene of the play requires a 
brass pot, table, chairs, dishes, a stove, 
and afrying-pan. An earthern flower- 
pot, covered with gilt paper, will serve 
for a brass pot. Provide the children 
with saws and hammers, nails, boxes 
and boards, and they will construct a 
table, three little chairs, and a stove. 
They will gladly make a little table- 
cloth and clay dishes, or bring doll 
dishes from home. Get a small frying- 
pan at a ten-cent store. 


Correlated Work 


As a spelling exercise, ask the children 
to write all of the words they learned to 
spell while writing the play. Also, 
make a list of words used in the play 
that are suitable for second graders to 
spell. Write a list on the board, and 
let the children work independently on 
spelling and writing the words. Have 
some oral spelling lessons. Then have 
a written test. Let the children write 
the words learned in this way in their 
spelling note-books. 

There is a variety of good material 
for experience reading in connection 
with the making of this play—(1) Tell- 
ing how the following things were made: 
the table, chairs and stove; (2) telling 
how the play was composed; (3) when 
and where the play is to be given the 
first time, who the characters are, and 
how they were chosen; (4) an account 
of the preparations being made by the 
children for taking care of parents and 
other visitors who come to see the play. 
Many interesting reading lessons may 
be composed on the above-named sub- 
jects. 

Several days before the play is to be 
given, let the children appoint com- 
mittees to take care of various duties. 
The room in which the play is to be 
given must be made ready: the visitors 
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Distinctive Sight Seeing 















BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. 














Liberte 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may- 
lead to a _ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. LL. Weedon Co. 
Dept.3, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














JOURNALISM = “HQRT-sToRuEs 

oo PHOTO-PLAYS 

ose who desire independence through a literary career 
sre offered Expert Guidance by Professional 
Authors, Editors and Newspapermen of High 
in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit. 

Manuscript Sales Department at the disposal of 
writers (professionals and beginners) desiring to dispose 
of their ‘manuscripts on a Commission is. 

Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free 
THE HARVARD CO. 463 Montgomery St., San Francisco 





Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL 
FIELD, Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-$2300 year. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE 
357 Burchell Bldg. Washington, D.C. 





CLA Ss Emblems and Rings of Every De- 
scription. Two catalogues FREE 


PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co., Dept. 6 Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra Pa- 


must be received and seated; programs 
passed; at the close of the play someone 
must express appreciation of the attend- 
ance of the visitors; costumes and prop- 
erties must be put away and the room 
put in order, etc. 

The children should design the deco- 
rations for the programs and write 
them. They may also write invitations 
to their parents. 

After the play has been produced, 
keep the costumes for further use. A 
special performance may be given for 
other grades of the school; then let the 
children invite the second grade pupils 
from another school to see the play. 
Choose a new cast for each performance. 

When the parents are in attendance, 
it will be very interesting and enlighten- 
ing to them if they may listen to short 
accounts, given by a group of children, 
on the various kinds of work done in 
preparing the play. The following 
summary shows something of the range 
of activity. 


Work Done in Preparing the Play 
of ‘‘Little Black Sambo”’ 


Language 
Story telling. 

Discussion of the preparation needed 
for reading the story to the first 
grade children. 

Judging the oral reading of their 
classmates. 

Conversation about making arrange- 
ments with first grade and kinder- 
garten teachers to have the story 
read. whan | 

Preparing what to say to the first 
grade and kindergarten and their 
teachers. 

Telling about the visit to first grade 
and kindergarten. 

Writing the announcements. 

Composing the play. 

Acting the play. 

Criticism of the acting and sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Making plans for conducting the 
entertainment. 

Appointing committees for various 
kinds of work. 

Talks before the assembly of parents 
and other visitors, informing them 
of how the play was prepared and 
the different types of activity in- 
volved. 

(Continued on page 399) 


The Spider and the Fly 


(Continued from page 389) 


(Steps to front.) 
And now, dear little children, 
Who may this story read, 
To id’e, silly, flattering words 
I pray you ne’er give heed. 
Unto an evil counselor 
Close heart and ear and eye, 
And take a lesson from this tale 
Of the spider and the fly. 





(Spider and Fly remain in closet un- 





til speaker has concluded.) 
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HAVE YOU 
SREN IT? 


This wonderful combination 
of a smooth writing, non-leak- 
able fountain pen with a unique 
and practical check protector 
enabies the owner to write and 
protect his checks any time— 
any place. 

The SECURITY has five 
exclusive and patented features 
not embodied in any other pen 
on the market. An _ uncon- 
ditionai five-year written guar- 
antee is furnished with each pen. 

$53,000,000 lost last year by 
raised checks, forgeries, and 
alterations of negotiable securi- 
ties could have been prevented 
in large part by use of SECUR- 
ITY CHECK PROTECTING 
FOUNTAIN PEN. : 

If you write checks, issue 
mortgages, or stock certificates, 
especially in small sums, with- 
out protecting amounts, payee’s 
name, and your signature, 
LUCK alone will determine 
whether YOU WILL BE THE 
NEXT VICTIM! 


TEACHERS 

You can make real money 
every day during the summer 
months and in your spare hours 
when teaching, selling SECUR- 
ITY PENS. Write immedi- 
atety for our money-making 
proposition. Better still, order 
a SECURITY to-day and we 
will give’ you a _ complete 
demonstrating outfit free of 
charge : 

Show the pen to your friends 
and see how easily you can 
get their orders. Your money 
refunded if you do not find the 
1 we claim it to be. 
IS A PROPOSITION 
REFINEMENT. Write 
to-day! 


PRICES 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.00 
PEN FOR LADIES 
$3.50, $4.00 $4.50 


Security Pen Corp. 


Dept. S. O. 
910 W. Jackson, Chicag, 


Security Pen Cop. Dept. PR/2) 
910 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested and would like full details. 

Enciosed find for Security Pen. (State 
whether Long or Short style, and in Medium, 
Fine, Stub or Coarse point.) 

A demonstrating outfit Free with your Pen 


Name.... 
Address 
eS se 


(Full details gladly sent if you do not order a 
demonstrator pen.) 
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Historical Moving Pictures 


(Continued from page 388) 


turned the cannon of the fort against them. 
Captain John Smith.) 


63 I gained a great victory over the Indians in Alabama 
and also in Florida. (You were Sam Houston.) 

64 Iwasa President of the United States. My initials 
were (1) G.W. (2) A.L. (83)U.G. (4) T.J. ()A. 
J. (George Washington. Abraham Lincoln. Ulysses 
Grant. Thomas Jefferson. Andrew Jackson.) — 

65 I was a lawyer, a judge, a general and then a Presi- 
dent. (You were Andrew Jackson.) 


67 I was saved by an Indian girl. 
John Smith.) 


68 I took a lot of settlers traveling in covered wagons to 
the valley of the Columbia. (You were Dr. Marcus 
Whitman.) 

69 I invented 
Fulton.) 

70 I was set adrift in an open boat and nobody ever 
knew what became of me. (You were Captain Henry 
Hudson. ) 

71 Iexplored the land in the northwestern part of the 
United States along the Columbia River. (You were Lewis 
or Clark.) 

72 I was the leader of the Confederate soldiers in the 
Civil War. (You were Robert Lee.) 

73 I made a diving boat to blow up ships in time of 
war. (You were Robert Fulton.) 

74 J used to live in Westboro in Massachusetts. 
were Eli Whitney.) 

75 King Charles the Second gave me land in America 


(You were 


(You were Captain 


the steamboat. (You were Robert 


(You 





It is their 
Favorite Line 


You get a splendid conception of American life 

from the people you meet on the famous trains 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Here you see the world-round 
travelers, Orient-bound; educators, 
farmers; Army and Navy officers; 
families on vacation; business men 
on the efficient routine of their 
affairs. Here you see engineers 
and scientists, come from the ends 
of the earth to study that marvel 
of railroad construction, the more 
than 600 miles of electrified right 
of way through the mountains. 
Travelers such as these prefer this 
route for that excellence of equip- 
ment, cuisine and attentive service 
that has given the “Milwaukee” 
its repute as the most progressive 
railroad in the world. 

Low rates for summer travel are in force now on the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul to all points West until September 30. 
Final return limit October 31. Write for full particulars. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


General Passenger Agent 
1303 Railway Exchange Chicago, II}, 


ChicagoMilwauhee6StTaul Railway 


239 TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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which he called something that means Penn’s woods. 
were William Penn.) 


76 I saved the settlers from starving by getting corn 
from the Indians. (You were Captain John Smith.) 

77 =I discovered a big river. (You were Captain Henry 
Hudson.) 

78 Islept in the loft on a bag of dry leaves. 
Abraham Lincoln.) 

79 I was a missionary who went West with my wife. 
We traveled ina wagon. (You were Dr. Marcus Whitman.) 

80 I was a famous hunter. (You were Daniel Boone.) 


81 Iwasa British general in the revolution. (You were 
Lord Cornwallis.) 


82 I was taken prisoner by the British and when I 
refused to clean an officer’s boots he struck me with his 
sword. (You were Andrew Jackson.) 

83 I preached to the Indians. (You were John Eliot or 
Roger Williams.) 

84 My slaves were glad to see me when I got home from 
Europe. (You were Thomas Jefferson.) 

85 I made the first lasting English settlement in 
America. (You were Captain John Smith.) 

86 1 came over from France to help in the Revolution: 
(You were Lafayette.) 


87 I was shot while attending a theatre. 
Abraham Lincoln.) 


88 Iwasa soldier in the French and Indian War. 
were Israel Putnam.) 

89 I could be called a state builder, because I built a 
road and a fort that helped a state to grow. (You were 
Daniel Boone.) 

90 I did not believe in slavery. (You were Abraham 
Lincoln.) : 

91 King Charles the Second owed me a large sum of 
money. He paid me by giving me land in America. (You 
were William Penn.) 

92 I landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Miles Standish.) 

93 Some Indians adopted me into their tribe. 
were Daniel Boone.) 

94 I fought at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Israel Putnam.) 


95 JI made a home for Quakers. (You were William 
Penn.) 


(You 


(You were 


(You were 


(You 


(You were Captain 
(You 


(You were 


96 My mother took care of some sick soldiers and I 
carried food and water for them when 1] was a boy. (You 
were Andrew Jackson.) 

97 1 helped the country to send cotton to Europe by 
getting the harbor of New Orleans. (You were Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

98 I used to go surveying when I was a young man. 
(You were George Washington.) 

99 The road I built made it easier for people to travel 
to the West. (You were Daniel Boone.) 

100 I was called the “Pen of the Revolution.” 
were Thomas Jefferson.) 

101 I discovered that lightning and electricity are the 
same thing. (You were Benjamin Franklin.) 

102 I laid the corner-stone of the Capitol at Washington. 
(You were George Washington.) 

103 I graduated from West Point. 
Grant.) 


104 I did many things for the city of Philadelphia. 
(You were Benjamin Franklin.) 


(You 


(You were General 


105 I tried to make a settlement in Newfoundland. 
(You were Lord Baltimore.) 


106 I was once a printer,in Boston. 


(You were Benja- 
min Franklin.) 
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Making and Acting 
a Play 
(Continued from page 397) 
Reading 


Reading the story of “ Black Sambo” 
silently, then orally. 

Reading the list of names to be 
voted on. 

Reading the play. 

Experience reading, giving accounts 
of the various kinds of work done 
in preparing the play. 

Reading from the blackboard the 
membership of the committees and 
the duties of each. 

Reading programs. 

Reading invitations. 


Writing 

Writing vote for best reader. 

Writing the two reading appoint- 
ments. 

Writing names of children on com- 
mittees and their duties. 

Writing programs. 

Writing invitations to parents and 
other grades. 


Spelling 


Words selected from play, spelled 
orally and in writing. 

New words added to spelling note- 
books. 


Handwork 


Making a book in which to put play- 
cutting, mounting, illustrating, de- 
signing, cover, cutting letters. 

Making patterns for costumes. 

Making Black Sambo’s coat, trou- 
sers, shoes, umbrella. 

Making the tiger costumes. 

Painting the stripes on the tiger cos- 
tumes. 

Frieze for background of stage. 

Constructing chairs, table and stove, 
tablecloth and clay dishes. 

Designing and making the programs. 


Number 


Counting votes. 

Time telling. 

Measuring in the construction of 
books, table, chairs, etc. 


Desirable Personal Qualities De- 
veloped 


Co-operation. 

Initiative. 

Originality. 

Responsibility. 

Capacity for sustained effort. 

Learning to give criticism in a 
friendly helpful way. 

Learning to take criticism kindly. 

Courtesy in their relations with 
others. 





BOOKS 

TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALMER METHOD 
PeNMANSHIP. By A. N. Palmer. Published 
by The A. N. Palmer Company, New York, 
Chicago, Portland, Oregon. Price, $1.25 net. 

In this manual for teachers the advantages of 
the Palmer Method Penmanship are set forth 
in an instructive and interesting manner. The 
book is 9x12 inches in size, bound in gray 
cloth, is illustrated with half-tones showing 
good and bad posture in writing, and there are 
also many reproductions of specimens of hand- 
writing, showing good and poor penmanship. 


It is impossible to enumerate here all the sub- 
jects covered in the Guide, but a few are given 
as follows: The Teaching of Practical Hand- 
writing; Practical Handwriting in Junior High 
Schools; Need of Co-operation between the 
Writing Teacher and the Physical Director, by 
Edgar W. Everts; Outlines for the Grades; Ini- 
tial ' essonin a Primary Grade; James Creelman, 
Noted Newspaper Correspondent and Maga- 
zine Writer, Discusses Palmer Method; One 
Hundred Questions and Answers. These 
questions were written by teachers attending 
Palmer Method Summer Schools 

















San Francisco,Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco 


National Park 
via Portland or Puget $10 4 
Sound points in one 00 (Rail transportation 


direction. 


Denver 


$86.00 Salt Lake City 


Excursion [i 
Fares for 1924 


From Chicago to Colorado, Utah, Yellowstone National 
Park, California and the North Pacific Coast. 


Notional EaedParkf 90 1-00 
$56.90 
$56.50 


Ogden 


Yellowstone 


to West Yellowstone) 


Yellowstone 


Colorado Springs $4] 00 a gon $51.00 


Pueblo 


to Lander and return ) 


Correspondingly low fares to other points 


Dates of Sale—California and North Pacific Coast— 
May 15 to Sept. 30. Colorado, Utah and Yellowstone 


Park—June 1 to Sept. 11. 


Rocky Mountain National 


Park—June 1 to Sept. 30. Return Limit: October 31, 
1924. Stopovers will be allowed at all intermediate 
points within final return limit. 





The Best of Everything 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 
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because they offer the greatest value. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





Handwriting Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 


: Is Penmanship one of the most enjoyable subjects in your curriculum? If not, let us assist you 
in making it so. Fnroll for the free Normal Course for Teachers, the requirement for eligibility is, each 
pupil shall be supplied with a Palmer Method textbook. 


Palmer Method Penmanship is becoming the universally accepted system of handwriting because of its 
legibility, and the facility with which it is written. 


Adherence to The Palmer Method Plan spells Progress in Handwritixg in your school. 
Palmer Method textbooks and Palmer Method Accessories are selling in very greatly increased quantities 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Pittook Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 











The Wishing Man 


(A folk tale without dialect for little folks) 
Peggy Poe, Iowa 


AMMY TIBBETTS flipped her checkered apron at 
the little red hen on the cabin step. Then she called 
Sambo: 

“Sambo! Where are you, Honey Child?” 

Now, Sambo was the roundest, happiest little boy in 
Dixie land, and one would have been very much surprised 
to learn what he was doing. 

“T am wishing there was a Wishing Man,” he answered 
Mammy Tibbetts, as he came out of the turnip bed, where 
he had been sent to weed the patch. 

“What’s that you say? Wishing Man! Listen, Honey; 
if there is anythiag that gets folks into trouble it’s 
wishing too much. Wishing don’t get you anything. 
Doing is what gets you things. Wishing lost Mister Bear 
his tail and came very near getting Pappy Rabbit made 
into a stew. Pappy Rabbit spent so much of his time 
wishing, he forgot to use his wits like he ought to. Pappy 
kept saying to himself: ‘Wish I had a nice, long tail like 
Mister Bear,’ In those days, bears had long tails. Pappy 
would say, ‘I can’t see myself switch my tai]. Goodness! 
Wish I had a nice long tail like Mister Bear!’ 

“Pappy Rabbit spent so much time wishing for a long 
tail that he forgot to be thankful for his nice long legs that 
kept him from being caught by Mister Bear. One day, 
Mister Bear was going home from the cane-patch. He 
heard Pappy Rabbit in the brush pile, wishing to himself. 

“ ¢What’s that you‘are wishing, Pappy Rabbit?’ Mister 
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Bear sat down by the brush pile, Jike he wasn’t in any hurry 
to find himself a dinner. Just then a big fly came buzzing 
about Mister Bear, and Mister Bear fetched it a slap with 
his nice, long, bushy tail. Pappy Rabbit was so tickled that 
he says: 

“*Oh, goodness! Wish I had a nice, long, bushy tail like 
you have, Mister Bear,’ went on Pappy Rabbit, swatting 
that same fly with his paw. 

“Mister Bear rubbed his whiskers and rolled out his 
tongue. He was doing some wishing, too, but it was for 
a rabbit stew for his dinner. But Mister Bear knows that 
just wishing don’t get you anything; you have got to help 
those wishes along. So he says: 

“Pappy Rabbit, why don’t you ask the Wishing Man 
for a long tail?’ 

' “*T don’t know any Wishing Man. 
asked Pappy. 


“*Lawsy! Pappy, you must have been asleep! I have 
known about the Wishing Man ever since I was knee high. 
Do you know where the Big Swamp meets the Little Swamp 
behind the Black Gum tree?’ 

“*Oh, yes! I know where that is, and it ain’t no place 
for a rabbit,’ answered Pappy. ‘My Grandpappy told me 
to stay away from there.’ 

“«That’s right! No one but brave folks go down there. 
But this Wishing Man is surely handy about giving folks 
what they want.’ 

“ “Even nice, long, bushy tails?’ asked Pappy, forgetting 
about his not being brave. 

“*T never had reason to ask him about a nice, long, bushy 
tail, but folks get what they need.’ Mister Bear began to 
plan about putting dumpling in the rabbit stew. 


Where does he live?’ 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther 0. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Let a Dennison seal 
pronounce it PERFECT! 


PERFECT PAPER is still more desirable to 

the youngster who sees it marked by a bright 
spot of color—a Dennison seal. It may be a Star,a 
Rose, a Bird, a Butterfly or any one of the other 
Dennison decorated seals 


Dennison Gummed Seals are described in the 
School Catalogue. This catalogue enumerates the 
uses of Dennison products in all grades. It’s free 
to you. Just address Dept. 82. Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass, 


Watch for the Dennison Exhibit at the N. E. A. 
Convention in Washington, June 29. 














Teachers Wanted! 
$95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughcut the entire country. During 
the summer many permanent, life, positions 
paying $1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; 
these have short hours and annual vacations 
with full pay. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. L234 Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing United States Govern- 
ment positions open to teachers and sample 
examination questions. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
‘essful school savings system in your own school 
‘oom. A package, containing directions and sup- 
slies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
m sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass, 





Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and busi- 


Free Tuition by Mail 


ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 








MORE VACATION MONEY 


Extra money is a mighty fine thing 
to have along on a vacation. There’s 
always something turns up that you’d 
like to do if you could spare the money. 


The extra money that makes the 
vacation mean so much more can be 
earned in pleasant, enjoyable work be- 
tween now and the time you are ready 
to go. 


Miss Mary E. Conant, a Massachu- 
setts teacher, last year earned enough 
to take her mother on a vacation to the 
White Mountains. Many others were 
able to go to places they could not 
otherwise have visited, to see new 
sights, enjoy a finer and better vacation, 
because they used the CuiLp LIFE 
subscription plan.} 


You, too, can have that cherished 
vacation and make your bank account 
equal your demands. Write to CHILD 
Lire, care of Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 











TEACHERS 1A HOT LUNCH in 
* a FEW MINUTES 
Why put up with cold sandwich lunches? 
With this folding Sterno Stove you can have 
a hot lunch in a few minutes. Just the thing 
for picnics. Cook anything, everything, = 
where. When not in use folds flat, weighs 
8 ounces. 
A necessity for bedroom and sick room emer- 
gencies, for chafing-dish parties, making 
candy, etc. 

Burns Sterno Canned Heat. No smell, dirt, 
smoke or waste. 

On sale everywhere, or SEND THIS AD and 
25 cents to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New 
York, Dept. 148, and we will send peepatt, 
can of Sterno and handy. extinguisher. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money back. 

Selling Sterno Outfits is a wonderful wav to 
make extra vacation 

money. Write for de- 

tails. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
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‘* ‘Believe I’ll go and call upon the 
Wishing Man, after the Moon comes 
up,’ said Pappy Rabbit. 

“ *T’d go with you, but I’ll be in bed 
by that time. But you go on, Pappy. 
You cannot miss him. He is about as 
big as me, and powerful polite. Well, 
I must be moving along. Good-by, 
Pappy Rabbit.’ 

“As soon as Mister Bear was out of 
sight, he began to laugh to himself. 
He doesn’t go home, but circles about 
the cane-patch and hurries to the Black 
Gum tree, where the Big Swamp meets 
the Little Swamp. When he gets there, 
he goes to work and makes a mud man. 
He makes it big and he makes it hollow, 
with a hole in it at the back, where the 
swamp grass hides the hole. The sun 
shines hot and bakes that mud man 
good and hard. Along about dark 
time, Mister Bear crawls into that mud 
man and waits. 

“After awhile Pappy Rabbit came 
along, looking mighty scared. When 
he saw the mud man, he makes a little 
bow. 28 

“ “Howdy! Can you tell me where I 
can find the Wishing Man?’ 

“<*T am the Wishing Man,’ said a 
deep voice. 

“*But your voice sounds like Mister 
Bear’s voice,’ said Pappy Rabbit. 

“ *Tjon’t let that bother you. Mister 
Bear is a mighty good friend of mine. 
He taught me how to talk; that’s the 
reason I talk like him. What do you 
want? Iam the Wishing Man.’ 

“*T want a nice, long, bushy tail, 
like Mister Bear,’ said Pappy Rabbit. 

“What do you want with a nice, 
long bushy tail?’ 

““To keep the flies brushed off, and 
to show my neighbors.’ 

“ “How are you going to pay for a 
tail?’ 

““Pay! Do I have to pay? I 
thought the Wishing Man gave you 
things for nothing,’ said Pappy Rabbit. 

“*Pshaw! How you do talk! You 
don’t get any thing unless you pay for 
it,’ answered the Wishing Man, in his 
grumbly voice. 

“*But I haven’t any money, Mister 
Wishing Man.’ 

“ «Then go to the garden and bring 
me a poke full of peas, if you want a 
nice, long, bushy tail.’ 

“Pappy Rabbit was so anxious about 
that long, bushy tail that he was back 
in a minute. ‘Here you are, Mister 
Wishing Man. Now, give me my nice, 
long, bushy tail.’ Pappy Rabbit put 
the peas close to the Wishing Man. 
Then he saw what a long, red mouth 
the Wishing Man had, and he says: 

“Goodness! What a terrible, long, 
red mouth you have! Looks kind of like 
Mister Bear’s mouth.’ 

“*Ton’t let that bother you, Pappy 
Rabbit. I have been friendly with 
Mister Bear so long that my mouth 
looks like his. But before I can give 
you that long, bushy tail, you must get 
me a poke of potatoes.’ 


“ Pappy Rabbit hurried so, thinking 
how he was going to show off before 
his neighbors, that he was back with the 
potatoes before the Wishing Man had 
eaten the peas. Pappy Rabbit put the 
potatoes close to the Wishing Man. 





“ *Please, sir, I wish I had a nice, 
long, bushy tail,’ said Pappy Rabbit. 
“*Come up close and turn around, 
so that I can fasten a nice, long, bushy 
tail on you,’ said the Wishing Man. 
(Continued on page 408) 
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to Colorado, 


Stop-over 
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on all 
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round trip 
tickets. 








as 


the three highest auto highways in 
the world—Pikes Peak, Fall River Road 
and Berthoud Pass—and the highest 
scenic railroads in the world. 


There are two National Parks— 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde, 
and 15 National Forestsin Colorado. 
Of the 59 Mountain Peaks in the 
United States, 14,000 feet high or 


over,46 arein Colorado. Every Spa * 


in Europe is duplicated in the 
mineral waters of Colorado. There 
are five living Glaciers, accessible 
from Denver. Hotels, Resorts and 
Mountain Cottages, at prices to fit 
any pocketbook. You can take 
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Bear Creek Canyon—Denver's Mountain Parks 








more scenic rail, auto and hiking 
trips from Denver, than from any 
other city in the world. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells how to enjoy Colorado 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
538 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 





7 __You_ haven't seen the West until you've seen Colorado ‘* 














any and aljl electric currents. 
made fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach 
to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. 
to any part of the United States, packed in a 
neat carton box. Guaranteed against any and 
all mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that every 
Successful and Modern School will not be 
without this little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand 
Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device 
for schools which do not have electric cur- 
rent. Satisfaction in every respect guaran- 
teed. Price $28.00. 


Dept. P. 





The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord 


Will be sent Parcel Post 5 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
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A Journey from Chicago to Puget Sound 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL . journey is an _ event. 

However much or however little one may have 

traveled, it is impossible to think of it otherwise. 
Looking back upon it is a series of delightful memories. 
But memory has: the best of anticipation in that it can 
be shared, to a certain extent, with friends. Over the 
teacups or around the evening fire, with your picture- 
book, you can trace your journey and live it all over 
again in the companionship of those who were not with 
you on the trip of trips. 

To cross the continent from the Great Lakes to the 
Rocky Mountains is a moving picture, with Nature in her 
most fascinating array on the stage. She is there in her 
mildest, most pleasing aspect, and in her wildest, most 
awe-inspiring grandeur. Verdant meadows and _ bosky 
dells, woodland and water, mountain and plain in bewilder- 
ing array. And these scenes are reproduced in this Memory 
Book, being a few of the many wonderful and beautiful 
pictures seen from the car windows along the lines of 
railroads traveling over the routes to the Rocky Mountains. 

Passing through Wisconsin, touching at Milwaukee, one 
speeds onward amid some of its most pleasing scenic 
country, of which none is more so than “The Dells” of the 
Wisconsin. River, where the stream has worn down for 
itself through the ages a rift in the sandstone rock, through 
which it swirls and eddies for five miles or more, with wild 
and weird formations reared above the water in long and 
winding lines on either side. ‘The Dells” enjoy a wide 
popularity with sight-seers, but only those who go deeper 
into historic lore will catch the lure of the place, where 
caves and glens and dark ravines are the ghostly haunts of 
Indian warriors, and of Blackhawk, the intrepid chief of 
the savage western tribes who made these rocky shores 
their hiding place for many years. Northwesterly, across 


Wisconsin, the route follows up much of the old Indian 
trail to the Mississippi River, crossing which, it keeps to 
the river bank for many miles, as rarely beautiful as the 


famous ride down the Hudson. At Lake Pepin the river 
spreads out into a broad expanse, with lofty bluffs lining 
its shores, and Indian tradition tells of a lovelorn daughter 
of a great chief who threw herself over a high bluff which 
marks a bold headland that has ever since been called 
Maiden Rock. 

Between the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
close by a picturesque boulevard drive, is Minnehaha Falls, 
the land of Hiawatha. This is the center of a region of 
enchantment, rich in the charm and romance of Indian 
legend and famed for the beauty of its scenery. 

Westward from the Twin Cities, then out across the 
Golden Grain Belt of Minnesota and South Dakota to the 
Missouri River, where a stately bridge, one of the wonders 
of the bridge-builder’s science, carries the line across into 
what was until recently the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion and now a rapidly growing agricultural country that 
extends through North Dakota and eastern Montana, with 
its wonderful story of development since the railroad pene- 
trated those states, wonderful pictures of new homes and 
farming, on land that a generation ago was supposed to be 
valueless for crops, but now known to be of extraordinary 
fertility. 

After crossing the Missouri River, the Montana Rockies 
are approached. Here are seen the beauty and splendor 
of mountain heights and rocky depths of rushing waters 
and darkling pools. The Canyon of Sixteen Mile Creek 
pours its watér into the great river. The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition charted this creek as Howard’s River, but their 
successors, the cowboy gentry, evidently preferred some- 
thing more local and called it Sixteen Mile. 

At Three Forks, one of the historic spots in Montana, 
three big rivers, the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin, all 
flowing down from snowy heights in the Continental Divide, 
join to flow eastward as the Missouri. Here came to a 


successful issue the primary purpose of the great Lewis and 
Clark Expedition that set forth in 1804 from St. Louis to 
trace and locate the Missouri, and chart the new land 
acquired by the Louisiana Purchase. After two years of 
toilsome journeyings and much uncertainty, these intrepid 
explorers came to the fabled Three Forks, and found the 
headwaters of the great river. They then pushed on, 
westward to the Columbia River country, choosing as their 
route the Jefferson, the stream which most nearly bore the 
characteristics of the big river they had conquered. The 
Jefferson was also the chosen route of “The Milwaukee 
Road,” when it started on its way over the Continental 
Divide, following the river course through its beautiful 
canyon, and then striking out on a long tangent straight 
for the divide. 

The journey from Butte to the cities of Puget Sound 
takes the traveler through scenes of inspiring grandeur, 
through canyons and valleys, westward along the river 
course, with lofty, timbered slopes rushing grandly down 
to the edge of the rails and sweeping in splendid circles on 
every side, closing in and opening wide as the railroad winds 
its sinuous trail along the brink of the stream. 

Entering the State of Washington, in unique panorama 
lies the city of Spokane, capital of the “Inland Empire,” 
as on high we are swept away over bridge and trestle 
towards the vast rolling wheat fields of eastern Washington. 
This entire section of Washington is made fertile by the 
irrigation canals and is one of the finest garden spots of the 
United States. 

West of the Columbia River lies the splendid Kittitas 
Valley. In this favored region grows everything that 
grows anywhere outside of the tropics—and in the broad 
and lovely plain, through which flows the Yakima River, 
life is pleasant and easy. It is well named “The Valley 
of Content.” On its western rim stand the jagged ridges 
of the mighty Cascade Mountains and towards these points 
the railroad. Upward again, through rugged mountain 
scenes—and here, for the first time, the eastern traveler sees 
something of the mighty forests of the Cascades. Dark 
and still and full of a nameless peace stand the great trees. 
Trackless are these forests, except where the long, narrow 
aisle of the railway opens a way through; or where a rippling 
brook rushes down from unknown heights. Ever-increasing 
in number and grandeur the mountains crowd about, 
seeming to bar the way. 

Magnificent beyond compare are the Cascades, on east 
and west, and at the western base the Cedar River glides 
into the level and ripples along. 

From Seattle to Tacoma the route lies among the berry 
fields of the famous Puyallup and White River Valleys, 
with hills and forest closing in the horizon. Away in the 
southeast towers the great white cone of Mount Rainier 
(Tacoma), the old fire peak. Mount Rainier National Park 
encloses the mountain, and the train takes you to Ashford, 
where automobile stages carry you up through the park 
entrance and along the most beautiful woodland road in 
the world to The Inn, at Longmire Springs, or Paradise Inn 
at Paradise Park. 

Trails and ponies that start from The Inn take you to 
many other wonder spots on the mountain and with com- 
petent guides you may even venture out on to the great 
glaciers that sweep down on every side. You can, also, 
if you are a mountaineer, join a party and go to the summit; 
but this is a task that usually requires some preparation, 
while there are many climbs and many trails that you can 
take in a day’s trip, without undue exertion. 


Note Those who are contemplating a vacation in the Rockies or 
the Far West should write for information to the Railroads adver- 
tising in this magazine. Ask each Railroad for Circle Tour of the 
United States and Canada, to see en route the wonders of the Canadian 
Rockies, Grand Canyon, Arizona, Glacier National Park, Estes Park 
of Colorado and the beauties of California. 
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The Wishing Man 


(Continued from page 401) 


“Pappy Rabbit was so pleased that 
he backed right up against the Wishing 
Man, who was made of mud, with 
Mister Bear inside of it. Quick as a 
wink, Mister Bear grabbed Pappy 
Rabbit by the hind legs. Then he 
kicked the mud Wishing Man to pieces. 

“ “Oh, Pappy Rabbit! How I have 
been wishing I had a nice, fat rabbit 
to stew, with peas and potatoes. The 
Wishing Man surely gives me what I 
want, because I use my wits as well as 
do my wishing. Maybe he will give 
you a long tail, but it will be a tale of 
how you made my dinner.’ 

““*Pappy Rabbit begged and begged, 
but Mister Bear held him tight and 
they started off home, but it was get- 
ting dark and Mister Bear was think- 
ing more about the good dinner he was 
going to have than he was about the 
road. Soon he walked into some 
bushes and stepped into a bear trap. 
Bang! went that trap, right fast smack 
on Mister Bear’s tail, which was long 
and bushy in those days. Pappy Rabbit 
didn’t get caught, because he didn’t 
have any tail to catch in the trap. 

While Mister Bear yelled to get 
loose, Pappy Rabbit said: 

“Better have the Wishing Man get 
you out of that trap, Mister Bear.’ 

“ *Tf you will help me out, I won’t 
play any more mean tricks on you,’ 
begged Mister Bear. 

“<«That wasn’t any mean trick — 
that was a good trick. It made me 
plum satisfied with myself just as I 
am. It made me stop wishing for 
foolish things. Good-night, Mister 
Bear.’ 

“Pappy Rabbit loped off home, 
mighty well content, with all the 
wishing out of his head, but Mister 
Bear didn’t, get out of that trap for a 
long time, and when he did he broke 
his tail off almost as short as Pappy 
Rabbit’s tail, and no bears have long 
tails now. Nor do they play tricks on 
Pappy Rabbit. 

“T’'ll tell you, Honey, that both Pappy 
Rabbit and Mister Bear have their 
minds full of their own business and 
they don’t pester themselves about the 
Wishing Man any more. Like as not 
most of thefolks wouldn’t be happy if 
they had what they wished for.” 

“T don’t believe I want a Wishing 
Man,” said Sambo, pulling the weeds 
out of the turnip patch as fast as he 
could. 








; The MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of you: 
SSS TSG 
notices, lessons, etc. min. 
utes, quickly and easily. Prin 
suriace 5x7, $1; 6 

12%, $3.50. Full directions. 






teed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 
113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 


PADD BY US. 
E. FISHER COMPANY, 





The Little Prisoner 


The squirrel thought: “Could I get out 
From this wire cage that shuts me in, 
How happy I’d be to run about 
In the forest with my kin! 
I’d climb the beech tree, round by round, 
To the end of the topmost limb, 
Gathering nuts the sun had browned 
Till my home was full to the brim. 


Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 
Ss” songs that will never die. 
: ‘a The melodies that you 
en * will like best and your 


BN \ RES ill lov sing. 
PLAN pupils will love to sing 


3 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 
free Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 


piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
a sample - sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 
t hone 
he alles PRICES: 76 chine ites 18 os Tosa, propa 
THE CABLE CoO., 1201 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 


‘‘Prisoned in here, I turn a wheel, 
Just to pretend that I race 
Again through the wood, and that I feel 
The old freedom of grassy space! 
Little keeper, if you could know 
That I long so to be free, 
I’m sure that you would let me go 
To my kin in the great beech tree.” 


—Janet Gargan 






























The Book of Heart 
Interest Melodies 
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Lose Golor and You Lose the Thrill 


Children cannot get the thrill or appreciate the charm in studying prints without color. 
Paintings of Great Artists were never intended to be translated into black and white. 
This fact has long been recognized and the announcement of our new miniature 
reproductions in color for picture-study is resulting in universal adoption. 


Make Picture Study Fascinating 


Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and enclose $1.00 for one hundred 
color miniatures. Beautiful Reproductions of the World’s Most Famous Paintings, Retail 
Value $2.00. These have been adopted by the New York City schools and by hundreds 
of other cities, large and small. You will need this new material for your next term’s 
work. Graded from the first through the ninth grades. 

Also Publishers of the Emery Prints, large reproductions for Wall Decoration. Illustrated 
Catalague 10 cents. 


100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 or Write for Free Prospectus 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
415 Madison Ave. Gallery B New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 $3 $3 $$ 














Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E., F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 


Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 
of Boston 


T 

- TEACHERS? EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 

NE ee eee 


and UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Coe, Secy. "Tg MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 





Telephone Connection 




















45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 


Wm. O. PRATT, Managor 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Im may experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write — 





Western Office: 
911-18 Broadway Blidg., Portland, Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration —Unexcelled Service 
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OOKVITT- TEACHERS 
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IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 
Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 


Branch Offices: : 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 

mand at highest 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2m. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago . 


ALB R : ay 
If you want promotion send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


39th Year Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yor; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bldg.. Spokane 


Continued on pages 405 and 406 
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How To Clean Erasers 


One more thorn has been plucked out of the 
side of the teacher—unclean erasers. Gone 
are smeared blackboards that are almost as 
white after diligent erasing as the chalk-marks 
themselves. Gone are the days when little 
Johnny missed half an hour from class whack- 
ing erasers against a brick wall. 

To-day an eraser that is mechanically 
cleaned makes a clean sweep—fairly bites the 
chalk dust from the slate. To-day little 
Johnny can clean fifty erasers in fitteen minutes 
and he can do it right in the schoolroom without 
making noise or dust. 

Mechanical devices win the confidence of the 
public only when efficiency has been built into 
them. Ten years ago the vacuum cleaner was 
looked upon as a nuisance—a snare and a 
delusion—by housewives. To-day, although 
some few women cling to the belief that it does 
not clean thoroughly, nine out of ten women 
regard the vacuum cleaner as indispensable 
and wonder how they ever got along without it. 

What has been done for the vacuum cleaner 
has been done for the mechanical eraser cleaner 
by the James Lynn Company, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. With a motor adapted 
to any current, with a plug suited to any socket, 
the Little Giant is living up to the guarantee of 
its maker to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded.” Both 
the Little Giant and the hand-operated Simplex 
are coming to be looked upon by school people 
as indispensable. 





BOOKS 


NuMBER Hepes. By Lorine Lockhart, A.C. 
Eldredge and J. C. Brown. Rand McNally 
and Company, Chicago, New York. 

Most, perhaps all, primary teachers, now 
teach the first steps in numbers by means of 
games. The method demands, however, great 
variety in the material used and great ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher. She needs con- 
stantly on her desk such a book as this, full of 
games, rhymes, songs, sense training exercises 
and progress tests, all attractively illustrated. 
With its help, the number hour cannot fail to 
be a pleasure to herself and a profit to her 
pupils. 


Primary NuMBER Projects. By Rosamond 
Lash and Ruth Mary Weeks. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. 

All teachers now use projects but not all 
understand them. Many lessons go by the 
name of project that possess none of the social 
element that is the prime requisite of the true 
project. The primary teacher, however, can- 
not go far wrong in number work, at least, who 
consults this book and applies it in her classes. 
Its suggestions will enable the child to learn 
number facts in perfectly real and spontaneous 
situations. 


THe Live or Wooprow Witson.’ By 
Josephus Daniels. Published by the John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.50. 

Woodrow Wilson has gone on, and the world 
unites to laud his clear vision and his singleness 
of purpose. 

Though Mr. Wilson’s life as a statesman 
seems now to overshadow his earlier days, 
there are many who remember with pride that 
he was an exceptional teacher and an out- 
standing educator. Mr. Daniels has not 
slighted this side in his splendid, authoritative 
biography. 

The book traces his life as a teacher at Bryn 
Mawr, Wesleyan and Princeton. Mr. Daniels 
says of Mr. Wilson’s life at Princeton: “His 
lecture rooms were crewded with ambitious 
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youths . He became at once easily 
Princeton’ $s most popular professor. Students 
going into the world carried something of the 
compulsion of public service he stressed and 
imparted.” 

When President Francis Landey Patton 
resigned in 1902, Mr. Wilson succeeded to the 
presidency of the college. In the chapter, 
“His Fight for Democracy in Education,” Mr. 
Daniels discusses Mr. Wilson’s long drawn-out 
struggle with the trustees, which he himself 
referred to as “the battle of Princeton.” 

The chapter opens with Mr. Wilson’s own 
ultimatum: ‘I have told the authorities I will 
not be President of a Country Club. Prince- 
ton must be either an educational institution 
or I will not remain.’”’ From these somewhat 
surprising words through to the end of the 
chapter the account is interesting and illumi- 
nating. 

The book goes on to show how the “ School- 
master in Politics” clung through all his later 
life to the ideals he had fought for in Princeton. 


THe Frewp ADVANCED SECOND READER’ 
For the Second Half of the Second School Year. 
By Walter Taylor Field, author of ‘“ Finger- 
posts to Children’s Reading,” and joint author 
with Dr. Ella Flagg Young, of the “Young 
and Field Literary Readers.” Published by 
Ginn and Company. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco. Price, 72 cents. 

The material in this reader has been care- 
fully selected tor children in the advanced 
second year of school, It includes fables, 
folk tales, American history stories, and other 
stories and poems by well-known writers for 
children. The book is printed in large, clear 
type on good paper, and there are many illus- 
trations in color. A feature of the book is the 
uniform spacing between the words. 





A Profitable Vacation 


‘Does your vacation add to or detract from 
your vocation?” is a very pertinent question 
for every teacher. An increasing number ot 
teachers have found the solution of the problem 
—What to do with my vacation—in rich oppor- 
tunities for study and recreation which the 
summer sessions of the colleges and normal 
schools are offering. The National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Chicago, 
attempts to meet the need of the teacher ot 
little children trom the kindergarten to the 
fourth grade inclusive in a six weeks’ summer 
session, June 23 to August 1. Credit is granted 
in both elementary and graduate courses ap- 
plying toward a diploma or a degree. Practi- 
cal help in the newer methods and materials 
is offered by several courses in kindergarten and 
elementary methods and curricula, in games 
and folk dancing, nature study, story telling, 
and in hand-work and art. Teachers who wish 


* to prepare as well for the field of supervision or 


administration, will find an intensive course in 
this field. 

Theory, however, no matter how interest- 
ingly and clearly presented, is not fully grasped 
unless it can be seen in practice. The college 
has its own Demonstration School for children 
and it is possible here to observe work in both 
kindergarten and primary grades. The chil- 
dren come from a neighborhood of shops, 
stores and a few professions. They, therefore, 
represent an average public school group with a 
representation of the foreign-born. The newer 
methods and materials are used and project 
work is especially emphasized. 

Much as the average teacher needs inspira- 
tion for her daily work, she needs even more 
recreation and the broadening of interest. 
Such courses as the History of Civilization, 
Sociology, Interpretation of Art and general 
lectures on different phases of moral, social and 
civic development are added. The resources 
of the College are richly supplemented by the 
opportunities of Chicago to the summer resi- 
dent. Educational excursions under the direc- 
tion of a member of the faculty are planned 
te bring students in touch with the advantages 
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THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BREWER =| #0000, SR 
TEACHERS AGENCY | ‘Ding 2% %uu 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 
Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE yn te MATION AL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR Y—"“the Jon J deine a 
ts hind in print”—an cuthoritobive ied than 6000 school executives together with invaluable data 
i@haries, number of teachers in system, men EB of students in the colleges, etc. 








Don’t leave professional advancement to chance. Register with an Agency. 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under 
one management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK. 
The CHICAGO OFFICE OF EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 SOUTH 
LA SALLE ST., makes a speciality of public school work, including 
teaching and administrative positions. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 77 W. WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, SOUTHERN BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





If you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting .n Washington, June 
29-July 5, we extend to you a cordial ini tation to call at our booth as well as at 
our office in the Southern Building. If you have difficulty in securing a room in 
Washington, we shall be glad to be of assistance to you. 





Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 


rHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


20 Beylston St., Boston, Mass a 0 Chest Sc. Phlledclpta. Pa Tat Peal Se, Denver 
1 ston ti oston, ide 
225 Fitth A Ave., New York, . ¥- . Ale. ournal B! ~~ 8 . 


604 J 
y. il. 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Ff ap rey ay Sree Be Jactoon blvd See ay hy — A 


Your salary increase is from three to four times your Agency fee. 











IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION 
Teachers Come West Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 


Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agen 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, *Sis°* Denver, Colorado 








Sell your services in the OPEN market. Register with a Teachers’ Agency. 





BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 
Kindergarten, Grade and Junior High School Teachers 4nd in our office a spirit o! 


friendliness with the hi ——— of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are giveo 
rt is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your Ciank to-day. 


personal attention a 
EDUCATION. “SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
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Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 
P pl Ky 


CHICAGO 
Before April First.64 E. Van Buren St. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


BALTIMOR' 
211 N. iatonn St. We place 8E. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Agencies have the positions. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NY. Life Bldg. 


COLUMBUS,0. 








Do your share and register now. 


THE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON *teNes> 


AGENCY 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


A general Teachers’ Agency, Nationally known. Free registration 


Interesting booklet on European Travel mailed free on request. 








Consult an Agency before you sell your services. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


728-30 Stahiman Buliding, Nashville, Tennessee 
We do not restrict ourselves to Southern territory, but place teachers in many 
sections of the East, North and West. 








Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 


LEAVE IT TO 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. We will help you. National wide service. All kinds of 
Positions. Registration free. Write us your wants. We do the rest. Offices: 


315 Tabor Opera House 
DENVER. COLORADO 





3525 Benton Blvd. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. — 





Just the place you want exists somewhere. The Agency will find it. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Furnishes better teachers for schools and secures better positions for good teachers. O hirty 
honest and efficient service to teachers and schools. The oldest Teachers’ Agency west —_ ws 


S. N. RISTEY, Manager 703-704 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Many Good Teaching Positions for next Fall 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and New York. Free Enrollment 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kind: 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Hon. 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburg! 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 











MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St., . - Philadelphia 














which Chicago affords in its excellent system 
of playgrounds, parks and settlements, its 
unique bit of nature at the dunes, its summer 
opera at Ravinia, its unusual art and literary 
treasures and shopping privileges. 





A New Help for Teachers in 
Current Events 


A “Pictured Newspaper” for children! 
What a novel and attractive adventure! We 
have plenty of children’s magazines which 
contain chiefly fiction, but this is the first 
attempt in the United States, so far as we 
know, to present for children the most im- 
portant items of current news in newspaper 
form. 

The first issue contains concise treatments 
of such topics as the new immigration bills, 
the proposed Colorado River improvements, 
the Dawes report, the elections in Italy, the 
round-the-world airplane flight, fight of Turk- 
ish women for suffrage, the Isle of Pines treaty 
and the Memel award—all of which should be 
most valuable for the study of current events 
in schools. An entire page is devoted to 
nature study with some remarkable motion 
picture photographs of ants. Dr. Wilfred H. 
Osgood, curator of zoology in the Field Museum 
of Natural History, supplies a most instruc- 
tive account of a trip through Chile in quest 
of rare animals. All the articles are written 
in a simple but dramatic style that should 
capture the interest of the wide-awake child. 

As the name implies, pictures are extensively 
used. The first and last pages of this sixteen- 
page periodical are devoted to pictures chosen 
largely for their scientific and geographical 
interest. Geography teachers in particular 
should find this publication a valuable aid, for 
this issue contains views of the crater of 
Vesuvius, the landslide at Amalfi, the tomb of 
Columbus in the Seville Cathedral, a scene in 
the Amazon jungle, the market-place of an 
Albanian town, a bird’s-eye view of the 
Colorado Canyon, King Fuad on his throne at 
the opening of the first Egyptian Parliament, 
the wrecked destroyers at Point Hondo, Cali- 
fornia, boys and girls of Cairo at play, and a 
scene on the Zambesi River. 


The Sunflower 


While others in the garden bloom, 
With charm for every passer-by, 

I stand apart with constant gaze 
Upreaching toward the sky. 





And when the evening shadows fall, 
Grown weary of the day’s delight, 
They droop and seek the ways of rest, 
And languish through the night. 


With steadfast vision still I keep . 
My skyward watch from East to 
West, 
And wait the morning hour to greet 
The one I love the best. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Just Caws 


Upon my word, the oddest bird 
I saw this very day! 

It never sings; it had no wings, 
So cannot fly away. 


It builds no nest, but seems to rest 
On one lone leg absurd. 
It stands forlorn in grandpa’s corn— 
This ragged Scarecrow bird! 
—Marjorie Dillon 




















SAVE BOOKS AND MONEY 








Double Protection Where 
the Wear is Greatest 


ADJUSTABLE 
REINFORCED 




















Walraven Book Covers 


The Walraven Cover has the following distinctive 


ADVANTAGES: 


It isa ONE PIECE COVER, scientifically ADJUST- 
ABLE, fits SNUGLY, STAYS ON, DOES NOT 
DEFACE the book, is made of EXTRA STRONG 
and DURABLE Paper, is ATTRACTIVE and is 
REINFORCED at the corners and back where 
the greatest strain occurs. In fact it DOES 
EVERYTHING a book cover should do and does 
it efficiently. 


Write for Samples 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 

















WINSTON 








Just What You Need! 


Wouldn’t you like to have two series of 
readers with the same vocabulary but 
with entirely different stories; one series 
for basal use and the other for supple- 
mentary use? This is the unique and 
outstanding plan of 


THE WINSTON READERS and 
THE COMPANION READERS 
Both Series by Firman and Maltby 


The Winston 
Readers follow 








The Companion 
Readers offer a 





a method that is 
easy and direct. 
They contain 
new, original, 
and varied chil- 
dren’s stories in 
the natural lan- 
guage of child- 
hood. 








wealth of sight 
reading by du- 
plicating the vo- 
cabulary of The 
Winston Read- 
ers, <tory for 
story, in a 
wealth of fresh 
material. 


The Winston Readers for basal method — The 


Companion 


for vocabulary drill 


Send for detailed information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 











SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 


1006-1016 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















ray Play-to-Learn Projects 


MOTIVATED SEAT WORK 











APRANG PRODUCT 


The Play-to-Learn Projects provide seat work 
that is educational. The suggestions for word 
matching and for sentence building meet exactly the 
requirements in the more progressive schools for 
the development of reading. 

There is variety in the handwork of each Project: 

Cutting to Line and Coloring 
Word Matching 

Sentence Building 

Story Building 

Booklet Making 


PLAY-TO-LEARN PROJECTS consist of five sets: 
No. 1 The Farm No. 3 The Home 


No.2 The City No. 4 Action 
No. 5 Domestic Animals 


The only material required to carry out these 
PROJECTS is a pair of scissors, cream manila 
paper, Stixit Paste, and crayons or water colors for 
coloring. 


PLAY-TO-LEARN PROJECTS EDUCATE BY COR- 
RELATING HAND AND MIND 


Write for further information 


THE PRANG COMPANY YY 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 





A PRANO PRODUCT 
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“The Little Things that Count” 


THE MOST careful attention to small details is characteristic of the entire 
Milton Bradley Company line of educational materials. No item is ever 
slighted in manufacture because it must sell at alow price. One feature which 
means much to the primary teacher is the fact that all items are substantially 
boxed; for “‘when the box goes’’, the contents will soon follow. 


COLORED WOODEN STICKS 
BOXES contain colored sticks, ranging in length from 1 inch to 5 in- 
ches. Each length of sticks is tied separately. 
No. 102—1,000 Sticks in 6 colors, paper box. Price, 40 cents; 
weight, 10 ozs. 
No. 103—1,500 Sticks in 6 colors, polished wood box. Price, 
$1.25; weight, 1 lb. 7 ozs. 


COLORED WOODEN BEADS 
MRS. HAILMANN’S ¥% inch beads, six assorted colors, in spheres, cubes 
and cylinders. All cleanly bored to insure easy stringing. 
No. 464—1 gross 14 in. (spheres), 40 cents; weight, 6 ozs. . 
No. alien 14 in. (spheres), wood box, $2.50; weight, 2 Ibs. 
OZ 

















No. 466—1,000 rt _ (spheres), pasteboard box, $2.00; weight, 
1 Ib. OZS. 

No. 470—1 gross 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 40 cents; 

ight, 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 

No. 470A—1,000 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), wood box, 
$2.50; weight, 3 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 473—1,000 (spheres, cubes, cylinders), pasteboard box, 
$2.00; weight, 2 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 470B—3 dozen 14 in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 15 cents; 
weight, 3 0ZS. 

No. 470C—1 gross 1% in. uncolored (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 
40 cents; weight, 8 ozs. 


PRIMARY COUNTING BLOCKS 


No. 8242—These are used for counting and also to teach form, 
size, comparison of volume, composition and division or analy- 
sis. The box contains 54 blocks of various sizes. In strong, pol- 
ished wood box. Price, per box, $2.00; mailing weight, 5 lbs. 7 ozs. 


CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS 


THESE are 1-inch wooden cubes, plain and in sixteen standard colors. They 
are used for the study of numbers and for form and design. Packed in 
paper boxes. 



































No. 
No. 
No. 


8037—27 colored cubes, paper box, 25 cents; weight, 14 ozs. 
8038—100 plain cubes, paper box, 75 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 
8039—100 colored cubes, paper box, 80 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 





No. 8040—500 plain cubes, in bulk, in paper box, $2.50; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 8041—-500 assorted colored cubes, paper box, $2.75; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 


Order by name and number. Enclose check or money order. Add postage 
for parcel post shipment. Address nearest office. 

















MILTON BRADLEY CO. - Springfield, Mass. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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